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SALVATION AND THE NON-CATHOLIC 


Yves M-J. ConGar, 0.?. 


HE religious problems discussed most frequently in 
French intellectual circles are, in all probability, the 


suffering of the innocent, hell, the story of human 
origins and original sin, the salvation of non-Catholics, the value 
to be attached to other religions. All of these, it will be observed, 
represent points at which the positive economy of salvation comes 
into apparent conflict with the aspirations of modern man and his 
compulsion to give an account of human history and of human 
destiny in purely rational terms. Such circumstances cannot but 
guarantee a sympathetic public for a book of some four hundred 
pages bearing the promising title of The Salvation of the Unbeliever, 
especially when it comes from so distinguished an author as 
Father Riccardo Lombardi. 1 

Profoundly aware of the distress caused by the fact that 
thousands of men and women have never come, and indeed 
never have had the chance of coming, to an explicit knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and his Church, Fr Lombardi approaches his 
subject with the avowed intention of trying to establish as wide 
and as optimistic a solution as possible. Such a solution appears 
to him to be justified, demanded even, by what St Paul says in 
1 Timothy 2. 3: ‘It is (God’s) will that all men should be saved, 
and be led to recognize the truth.’ 

In line, however, with the numerous Catholic authors whom he 
mentions or whose opinions he discusses, he resists the temptation 
to belittle the difficulty of the problem, and quite deliberately 
discards all facile solutions. In his view, the st am is dominated 
by another text from St Paul, a text which states the minimum but 
essential requirements: ‘Nobody reaches God’s presence until he 
has learned to believe that God exists and that he rewards those 
who try to find him.’ (Hebrews 11. 6.) 

These two Pauline texts, in fact, provide the two principles 
upon which is based the solution offered by Fr Lombardi in this 


1 R. Lombardi: The Salvation of the Unbeliever (Burns and Oates; 30s.). 
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book. The first of these principles is the necessity2 of a belief ina 
God who rewards and punishes; the second is God’s will for the 
salvation of all mankind. From these it follows that the act of 
faith, which is the indispensable means of salvation, is a real 
possibility for all men. Such is the essential thesis of this book 
which attempts, by detailed discussion of the various opinions 








n «CO which have been put forward, to define the conditions under 
i «Co which all men can actually make this act of faith. 
n It is to the objective condition3 of this act of faith, and therefore 
wr (C«@s of salvation, that Fr Lombardi, in our opinion too exclusively 
d influenced by the text from Hebrews, devotes practically the 
wa whole of his attention. Seeking, as we have seen, the widest 
Je possible solution, his principal concern is to show that these 
- conditions are realized in a very large sector of mankind. Not only 
at non-Catholic Christian communities, but Judaism and Islam also, 
d propose this minimum material object of faith to their adherents. ; 
r, Nor indeed can we stop short with these great monotheistic ’ 
- religions which are expressly connected with the main stem of : 
historical revelation, but must add even those of the world’s false 
at religions which have no such connection and which at best can 
d claim only a more or less problematic echo from ‘primitive 
a Oe revelation’. The pages which treat of this point and whose 
ae | importance is equalled only by the degree of prudence with 
i iF which they are written, deserve close attention. Fr Lombardi 
- admits (p. 194) that in territories where its missionaries have 
= penetrated Protestantism has succeeded in introducing and 
4, implanting more, as far as the objective conditions are concerned, 
than is barely necessary for salvation. He finds the same minimum 
- of necessary truths in more than one non-Christian message: in 
wa Amidism in China and Japan, for example (p. 208 sq.). He explains, 
ly discusses and ends by making his own, though not without 
- certain prudent reserves, the idea put forward in much bolder 
” terms by Pére Pinard de la Boullaye in his Lenten conferences at 
” Notre-Dame in 1936, namely that salvation, hence faith, would 
oe be possible to quite an extensive degree by means of what the 
2 This necessity Fr Lombardi, supported by the whole of Catholic tradition, charac- 
: terizes as a ‘necessity of means’, an ontological necessity arising from the nature of 
cs things. It is not to be thought of as a ‘juridical necessity’, one, that is to say, which 
is arises simply because God has issued a commandment. 


3 By this somewhat technical but usefully-condensed phrase is meant that condition 
which consists in the act of faith having as its object or content a God who rewards 
and punishes. 
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false religions and their prophets teach. This, after all, corresponds 
to St Paul’s conditions: belief that God exists and that he will 
reward in greater measure those who seek him (cf. p. 274). 

From beginning to end, it is upon the objective criterion that 
Fr Lombardi insists. The presence of this minimum material 
object of faith appears to act as a kind of sacrament of salvation. 
This sometimes gives the treatment a certain juridical quality 
which is accentuated by the way in which Fr Lombardi appeals to 
his authorities or discusses theological opinions. 

One sometimes has the impression that we are engaged less in 
theological research than in a casuistic discussion where what 
matters is the discovery of the ‘safest’ opinion and of a criterion 
of the ‘permissible’ to be determined in the light of various 
condemned propositions treated simply as if they were so many 
legal articles and without any research into their historical 
context. This might be acceptable to some minds: others, it 
might be thought, would prefer a more religious tone and, 
here and there, a more psychological treatment, not to mention 
some application of what is undoubtedly valid and fruitful in 
modern analyses of subjectivity and of the ontological relations 
between subjects. Can one in speaking of these things today 
simply confine oneself to the purely logical categories which 
belong to a time before phenomenology and the existentialist 
philosophies arose? But even if one remains within the limits of 
classical theology, is not Fr Lombardi’s enquiry, however in- 
teresting it may be, just a little abrupt? 

That enquiry follows, like a guiding star, the minimum material 
object of faith required for salvation: if this objective minimum is 
present, one is saved; otherwise, not. This treatment is logical 
rather than moral, and it is not the only possible one. The theology 
of the ‘intention of faith’ as developed, for example, by Pére A. 
Gardeil, o.P., in the second edition of La Crédibilité et  Apolo- 
gétique (1912: the important preface has, unfortunately, been 
omitted in subsequent reprintings) surely allows us a yet wider 
solution of the problem which so rightly troubles Fr Lombardi. 
This ‘intention of faith’ consists in the good disposition of the 
subject as regards his last end and the necessary means of attaining 
it. And it is supernatural because that last end is, in fact, super- 
natural, because it is ordered from the first to a supernatural 
outcome, namely the act of faith itself; and lastly because it is 
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SALVATION AND THE NON-CATHOLIC 293 
entirely animated and sustained by the assistance of grace. In the 
normal order of things, this intention of faith encounters the 
object adequate to it, thanks to the apostolic preaching, fides ex 
auditu, or, failing that, at least its minimum material object, with 
which Fr Lombardi deals. If, however, it does not even encounter 
this minimum object and the man remains invincibly ignorant of 
God, may it not be said to find an outlet by adhering to some such 
substitute for God as devotion to a great cause treated as if it 
were an absolute: justice, truth, brotherhood, duty, progress or 
peace, for example? Objectively speaking, these are more of the 
nature of idols, the idols in fact of the modern world; but on the 
subjective level could they not well be so many species under 
which, as it were tacitly and unconsciously, men’s consciences 
really honour and really seek the true God? May there not be a 
salvific faith which is purely implicit? May not the notion of 
invincible ignorance, which excuses every fault, be extended to 
cover this minimum material object of faith, the existence of 
God? 

With infinite precautions Fr Lombardi admits (p. 175) the 
possibility of atheism, even positive atheism (not simple ignorance 
of God, but denial of him) in good faith; but he thinks that this 
good faith cannot persist until death, and he cannot foresee 
salvation for an atheist except through the help by which God 
leads him, first of all, to recognize his existence. In short, according 
to Fr Lombardi, there must always be explicit, though not 
necessarily perfect, knowledge of the minimum material object of 
salvific faith as specified in Hebrews 11. 6. 

It must be recognized that Holy Scripture and tradition seem 
to favour this view. For if we examine Scripture, we find that 
whenever the field of salvation is extended beyond the limits of 
the people of God, there seems to be presupposed not only 
explicit faith in the existence of God, but also some reference to 
the positive economy of Judeo-Christian revelation, all the ele- 
ments of which relate ultimately to Jesus Christ (cf. John 5. 46, 
etc.). If the Ninivites are to be saved, it is because they have 
responded to the preaching of Jonas; if the Queen of the South 
is to be secure at the Day of Judgment it is because she has come 
from afar to hear the wisdom of Solomon (Matthew 12. 38-42). 
The man who gives a cup of water will have his reward, but it 
must be given to onc of these little ones ‘because he is a disciple of 
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mine’ (Matthew 10. 42). The Kingdom will be transferred to 
those who will yield its fruits, but this refers to the Gentiles who 
respond to the preaching of the Gospel (Matthew 21. 43). If God 
shows patience until all men have reached salvation (2 Peter 3. 9), 
this is to allow sufficient time for the preaching of the Gospel to 
reach the ends of the earth (cf. the conclusions of Matthew and 
Mark). It is well said (Acts 10. 35): ‘He welcomes anybody, 
whatever his race, who fears him and does what piety demands ; 
this, however, presupposes express knowledge of God, perhaps 
even the attitude of those who were especially known as the 
‘God-fearers’. 

It is not always easy to define the thought of the Fathers on this 
subject. It is exceedingly difficult for us to place ourselves at their 
point of vision: their mental universe, if one may so speak, is a 
closed one to us. Moreover, it is impossible to consider all of 
them here. I shall confine myself, then, to the greatest of them all, 
St Augustine, who also happens to have been the most studied 
on this point. He concedes the salvation of at least a certain number 
of souls outside the visible limits of the people of God: Job, the 
Sibyl and others.4 This, however, is always conditional upon a 
positive knowledge of God and of the ways of salvation, even if 
such knowledge demands the occurrence of some kind of direct 
and personal revelation ‘per ipsum Deum vel per angelos’.5 
Battifol and Fr Hofmann are surely right in warning us against 
the temptation of attributing to St Augustine modern ideas on 
good faith and its effects: the notion of fides implicita does not 
occur in the Doctor of Grace. The idea of the ‘soul of the Church’ 
in the sense in which it has sometimes been attributed to him does 
not come from him. For him, having the Spirit of Christ involves 
membership of his Body. 

No doubt all this would seem to be leading us to a solution in 
only the moderately wide terms of Fr Lombardi. That however 
another view is possible is suggested by certain other texts from 
Scripture and by other developments of the doctrine. 

In the first place, there is to be found in the New Testament a 
whole series of texts which open up wide possibilities of salvation, 





4 Cf., for example, De civitate Dei, I, 35; XVII, 23, 47. Cf. J. Wang Tch’ang-tche: 
S. Augustin et les vertus des paiens (Paris, 1938). 
5 Cf. De dono persev., xix, 48 (P.L., 45. 1023). 
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or at least of non-damnation,® those, namely, in which it is said 
that God will render unto each according to his works. A certain 
number of these have to do with the conduct of Christians, it is 
true (cf., e.g., 2 Tim. 4. 14; 1 Peter 1, 17); but others speak in 
quite general terms.7 Moreover, St Paul also says that the man who 
does not have the Law of Moses, does have his own conscience 
for law, and that it is on this basis that he will be assessed before 
God’s judgment-seat. It is, indeed, rather with what is to happen 
at the end of the world, than with the question of actual member- 
ship here on earth of the Church which is Christ’s Body that these 
texts deal. We have here on earth, as it were, two distinct yet 
undeniable facts: first the existence of the Church which is the 
Body of Christ, comprising the faithful, ‘the Saints’, those who 
have received the faith and the sacraments which derive from the 
Apostles; secondly, there is the existence in pagan milieus of 
men whose acts—thanks no doubt to God’s secret help—betray 
real virtue. When dealing with these latter and their present 
situation St Paul will not use such formulae as ‘adoption’, “the 
first-fruits of the Spirit’, ‘the indwelling of the Holy Spirit’, nor 
does he speak of their being the Body of Christ—these are all 
qualities which seem to be bound up with formal membershi 
of that institution of salvation which sprang from Christ's 
redemptive death and resurrection. But for all those who obey 
God’s law as heard by them in the voice of conscience and con- 
sequently perform good works (not, of course, that this can 
come about without the help of what we call grace, nor without 
their coming within the orbit of the sovereign plan of Jesus. 
Christ—cf. Eph. 1. 19-23; Col. 1. 15 sq.; 2. 9 sq.), he does envisage 
a reward at the end of time to which we can give no other name 
but that of salvation. Here, clearly, is something of the utmost 
importance for our present problem, even if no formal affirmation 
of implicit faith is to be found there. 

We can, perhaps, proceed even further along this line by 
turning to the Gospels, especially that of St John. Since, of 
course, an exhaustive treatment of this would take us very far 


6 These texts, in fact, speak of retribution according to works and do not necessarily 
imply that there is any question of heaven. Cf. Matt. 10. 15; 11. 22, 24. Certain texts, 
however, do speak of a taking part in the messianic banquet in the Kingdom: Matt. 
8. 10-12; Luke 13. 29. 

7 Cf. Psalm 62. 13; Job 34. 11; Matt. 16. 27 (cf. 25. 19 sqq.); Luke 14. 14; 2 Cor. 5. 10 

(cf. 1 Cor. 3. 8); Rom. 2. 6; Eph. 6. 8. 
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afield, the reader will, perhaps, be content with the following 
bare outline of the findings. 

Faith is presented in the Gospels as the outcome of a movement 
which has already begun, some time before the encounter with 
its object proper is made, in so far as there is present an inner 
disposition which can be summed up as humility of heart and a 
completely unegoistic openness to the promptings of the light 
whatever be the forms under which these are perceived. The soul, 
in fact, is faced with certain facts which in reality are so many 
messengers from God, even if they are not necessarily recognized 
as such, and invited to declare itself accordingly. Thus we read 
that Abraham bade welcome the three travellers, unaware at the 
time that he was being visited by angels, perhaps even Jahweh 
himself. . .. On the one hand the events of a man’s life have their 
normal ordinary aspect according to which they belong to the 
framework of profane history: on the other there is their inward 
meaning, their spiritual import, their power of pointing or of 
attracting us towards God; on this level they have their place 
within sacred history, the history of salvation. God dwells within 
them, waits for us there. We find him there, or we miss him, 
and we know it not. (Cf. Matt. 25. 31-46.) Nevertheless it is our 
own attitude in all this—be it loyalty and openness, be it exclusion, 
self-attachment or actual treason—which determines whether the 
seed of moral intention, then implanted (and it is this that in the 
end will decide our destiny), grows up to its full flowering, or is 
distorted, withers and is lost. 

But since the last end is, in fact, supernatural, and since the 
intention of faith is the only adequate disposition which prepares 
us for that, therefore, this seed of good dispositions as regards 
God is really the seed of faith. Its normal term is the encounter 
with the fact of Jesus Christ and the preaching of the Apostles. 
‘Tell me who he is Lord so that I can believe in him.—He is one 
whom thou hast seen, it is he who is speaking to thee’ (John 9. 
36-7). But a man can miss encountering the positive fact of Christ 
without himself being at fault. Perhaps it is even possible never to 
8 The whole economy of signs or of the accession to faith in John should be studied. 

See, especially, John 3. 18-21 (cf. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, p. 219). These, at bottom, 

are what St Augustine calls inchoationes fidei and of which he finds an example in the 

case of the centurion Cornelius. But Augustine includes in these inchoationes belief in 

God rather in the sense of Fr Lombardi; I should prefer to extend the application 


further than he has, even into the domain of the implicit, which, in my opinion, 
Augustine never envisaged. 
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encounter the fact of God as such, but rather give him other 
names and attain to him only under what amounts to a travesty of 
himself. In such a case one would be, as it were, struck on the road 
to God, blind to the signs which beckon us on finally to place our 
allegiance in him, not going on to reach the end of the journey. 
As regards men who remain tied to such signs or travesties of 
God, the one thing necessary would be for them to maintain such 
an attitude in their works as would not render God’s ultimate plan 
ineffective in itself. In such men of good will the intention of 
faith would really be present, but it would reach its goal only 
on the eschatological level. Perhaps it would be at the moment 
of death—if it is permissible to adapt in this sense the recently 
suggested hypothesis of Mgr P. Glorieux which Fr Lombardi so 
carefully discusses.9 

Fr Lombardi would admit all this. He has not, however, 
developed it. Further, he would consider the fact that ignorance 
or denial of God accompanied a right intention as regards the 
end, as only something exceptional and provisional. But it is 
important to note that in this question we are concerned more 
with the knowledge and appreciation of facts than with dogmatic 
principles leading of themselves to a clear-cut solution. However 
surprising it may appear to some, at least at first hearing, theology 
in these matters is dependent to quite a large extent upon the 
knowledge of the facts which in themselves present a different 
face according to different milieus and periods. Once again this 
is not the place for an exhaustive treatment; in what follows I 
shall simply throw out a few hints and examples. 

The Fathers and the medieval theologians were acquainted 
with a religious world, in which the occurrence of atheism was 
something quite individual and exceptional; 10 today we are faced 
with the fact of collective unbelief and of environments in which 
atheism, at least in its negative form, appears to be possible on a 
9 Lombardi, op. cit., pp. 248-66. Mgr Glorieux argues from the indivisible nature of the 

instant when the soul both is separating itself and is separated from the body. It is true 
that this consideration would allow us to speak of a last moment of lucidity and of a 

last decision which would be those not of a dead but of a dying man. For my part I 

should wish to stress the necessity of fully satisfying the revealed principle of 2 Cor. 

§. 10: ‘For we must all be manifested before the judgment seat of Christ that every 

one may receive the proper things of the body, according as he has done, whether it be 

good or evil’. 
1o St Augustine was aware of the existence of atheism, and he applied himself to the task 


of refuting its arguments. But for him, ‘insania ista paucorum est’: Sermo 69. 3; cf. 
Enarr. in Ps. §2. 2. 
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large scale, even if true atheism is less widespread than some modes 
of behaviour and some statements would suggest. We are further- 
more aware of the unrelenting and ever-mounting pressure 
exerted by the group, of the effect on us of our milicu, and of the 
real crumbling away of liberty caused by modern propaganda 
and publicity machines. 

The world of the Fathers and of medieval man was one 
penetrated through and through by the Gospel. They were, of 
course, vaguely, perhaps even subconsciously, aware that there 
were people who lived outside the confines of the Christian world, 
‘in the shadow of death’; but even this meagre measure of aware- 
ness was reduced to practically nothing by the way in which the 
Church held the limelight throughout that vast area over which 
she held undisputed sway. At any rate such awareness as there 
was had practically no influence on the then current theological 
solutions to our problem.!!1 The picture changed completely 
when, in the wake of the great geographical discoveries of the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, somewhat similar 
progress was made by missionaries, principally of the Society of 
Jesus, in the realm of anthropology, and there was revealed for 
the first time to Christian eyes the existence of whole races of 
men who were disconcertingly civilized and good. In the long 
run these discoveries affected the theologian when he reviewed 
the problem we are discussing. (It has indeed been very pertinently 
pointed out that the real difference in this matter between the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits, many of whom had personal experience 
of India, China and Japan, lay in the fact that the former were 
ignorant, the latter knowledgeable, about these lately-discovered 
non-Christian civilizations. Nor does it matter now that the 
Jesuits may have been tempted to a rather naive optimism and 
over-eager concordism that made them see the mysteries of 
Christianity itself Jatent in the beliefs of China and Japan.) 
And gradually still further new considerations had to be taken 
into account. Men’s minds had already quite considerably 


11 Cf. A. V. Seusmois: La Papauté et les missions au cours des six premiers siécles (Paris and 
Louvain, 1953), pp. 58-9, 106; P. Derumaux: S. Bernard (Dijon, 1954), pp. 68-79. 
St Augustine, for example, wrote: ‘Chorus Christi iam totus mundus est’—Enarr. in 
Ps., 149, 7 (P-L. 37, 1953); ‘paucae (gentes) remanserunt’—In Ep. Joann., tr. 2, n. 2. 
And the author of the commentary on the Canticle, In principio hujus libri, published 
under the name of St Thomas, says: ‘Quasi universaliter gentes sunt conversae . - » 
Quia plenitudo gentium jam intravit Ecclesiam’ (Vivés edition of St Thomas, t. 18. 
pp. 611 and 617). 
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evolved when at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies they had to assimilate an entirely new situation in the 
ancient Christian countries themselves: whole populations now 
Protestant for several generations and ignorant of any other 
Christian influence save that of the Reform; quite considerable 
sections of society ignorant of any Christianity at all; finally, a 
factor whose existence cannot be denied, the influence even on 
Catholic thought exerted by ideas developed during the century 
of the Enlightenment (freedom of conscience, toleration, etc.). 

The notion, indeed, of an erroneous conscience had been 
formulated as early as Abelard, and its analysis carried out by the 
medieval theologians, St Thomas especially, in such a way as to 
leave the moderns very little to desire. 12 But it was only from the 
sixteenth century onwards that its application to the general 
problem of the salvation of the non-Catholic was seriously taken 
in hand. It is true that when explaining the formula, Extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus, St Peter Canisius did not go so far as to 
introduce the clause: “except those who are outside the Church 
through no fault of their own’, but this is the explanation that is 
to be found even in the catechisms of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. In Roman documents from the time of Pius IX 
onwards the question of good faith is formally dealt with; from 
then on it forms the counterpart of the extremely severe yet 
necessary condemnations issued by the Popes on indifferentism in 
religion. 13 

At the same time the meaning of the formula Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus (classical since the time of St Cyprian) has been, if not 
exactly modified, at least made more precise. From the beginning 
it has indicated that grace cannot take its birth except through 
our Holy Mother the Church which is the second Eve and the 
Spouse of Jesus Christ; at the same time quite often we find the 


12 Cf. J. Lecler: Histoire de la tolérance au siecle de la Réforme (Paris, 1955), t. i, pp- 117 sqq- 
(and, earlier, pp. 81-2). 

13 Cf. Pius IX, Encycl., Singulari quidem, March 17, 1856 (Acta Pii Noni, Rome, 1870, 
II/I, pp. $16-7); Encycl. Quanto afficicmur moerore, August 10, 1863 (Acta, I, 623 sqq.; 
Denz., 1646-8); Leo XIII, Encycl., Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (A.A.S. (1895-6), 
p- 708); Pius X, Encycl., E supremi, October 4, 1903 (A.A.S. (1903-4), p. 136); 

Letter to the Bishops of Canada, July 10, 1911 (A.A.S. (1911), p. 564); Pius XII, 

Radio Message of September 5, 1948, to the German Catholics (A.A.S. 40 (1948), p. 

419), etc.—I am indebted for several of these references to F. X. Lawlor, The Mediation 

of the Church in some Pontifical Documents, in Theological Studies, 12 (1951), pp. 481- 

$04. To these may be added the very important texts of the Vatican Council, 1870, 

in the Schema de Ecclesia, c. 7 (Mansi, t. $1, col., $41-2). 
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Fathers and medieval writers giving it a personal application and 
understanding it in such a sense as would exclude from salvation 
any individual not belonging to the body of the Catholic Church: 
Jews, pagans, heretics, schismatics, the excommunicated (excep- 
tion being made, following St Augustine, of those who had been 
unjustly censured in this way). In the modern period, on the 
contrary, it is seen that its essence consists in the affirmation that 
God commissioned the Catholic Church, and it alone, as an 
institution for providing for the salvation of all men in Jesus 
Christ.!4 The evolution of this formula with its history of mis- 
interpretation in one sense or another has a very exact parallel in 
the evolution of theological thought as regards what might be 
the conditions of the salvation of non-Catholics. This last formula 
indeed is surely preferable to the fashionable ‘salvation of un- 
believers’ which Fr Lombardi has used as the title of his book. 
A misnomer if ever there was one, since his argument is a negation 
of his title throughout, chapter following chapter precisely to 
affirm that there can be no salvation where there is no belief. . . . 
All this mounts up, surely, to an evolution in theology. Others, 
no doubt, will rather see in it a retreat. Catholic theology, they 
will say, has time after time ‘withdrawn to prepared positions’ 
under the irresistible pressure of ideas and facts which have 
forced upon it only one ruinous surrender after another. If I 
dissent from this view of things it is because the history of the 
doctrine which has been the subject of this article would rather 
seem to suggest that Catholic theology is constantly developing 
the resources possessed by her from the beginning, while new facts, 
or a better understanding of facts already known for some time, 
constantly lead it to work out new applications or new aspects of 
these resources in a way which would not earlier have been 
dreamed of. 
Nova et vetera. Nova ex veteribus. 


14 Such seems to be the case, for example, in the Letter of Pius XI to Cardinal Schuster, 
April 26, 1931 (A.A.S., 33 (1931), pp. 146-7), or in his Encycl. Non abbiamo bisogno, 
June 29, 1931 (p. 302). I may be permitted to refer also to the notice Hors de ’Eglise 
pas de salut, to appear in Catholicisme (Paris, Letouzey). Cf. B. Panzram: Der Kirchen- 

begriff des kanonischen Rechtes, in Miinchener Theol. Zeitsch., 4 (1953), pp. 187-211. 
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MYSTICISM AND MYSTICISM 


VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


and—to anybody with any interest in the subject, from 

whatever point of view—quite absorbing. It is also a pioneer 
work, for although the study of “comparative mysticism’ is not 
totally new, the little that has hitherto been written about it has 
been mainly from an a priori standpoint with little regard for the 
actual records. Moreover, such writing has often been based on 
assumptions, or wishful thinkings, of very doubtful validity. At 
one extreme is the assumption that all ‘mystical experiences’ are 
essentially identical, whether they be of Christians, Moslems, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Wordsworthian Romantics, drug-takers or 
schizophrenics. At the other, that only Catholics (or Hindus, or 
Moslems, or the clinically sane, etc.) have authentic mystical 
experiences, and that all the rest are frauds, delusions, or at best 
purely natural phenomena from which any intervention of God’s 
grace must at all costs be excluded. The outstanding merit of 
Professor Zaehner’s book is its rigorous empiricism, its careful 
scrutiny and comparison of the plain facts, which can only be the 
testimonies of the mystics themselves, or those who have been 
called such. Even as a collection of texts, and apart from his own 
thoughtful comments, hypotheses and deductions, this is a most 
valuable book. 

The author fairly warns his readers that he isa Roman Catholic 
of eleven years’ standing, and that, notwithstanding his efforts at 
scientific objectivity, this fact may prejudice his own viewpoint. 
It is certain that his faith has given him certain criteria of evaluation 
and a framework of reference and comparison for his material. 
He shows that ‘mystics’ so diverse as Ruysbroeck, Proust (who 
‘had an intimate knowledge of Catholic theology and Catholic 
practice’) and the violently apostate Rimbaud also had these 
criteria, with remarkable, and remarkably different, results. But 
we do not think it can be fairly said that Professor Zachner’s 


1 Mysticism Sacred and Profane. An Inquiry into some Varieties of Preternatural Experience, 
by R. C. Zaehner, Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at the University 
of Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 42s.). 


Prem ZAEHNER’S new book! is most timely, 
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faith has unfairly influenced either his selection or his presentation 
of the facts. We shall presently observe that he is not without 
prejudices in his interpretations (who could be?), but these seem 
to be psychological or philosophical rather than theological or 
denominational. 

He tells us that his work has been mainly prompted by Aldous 
Huxley’s experiences with mescalin, and by the odd claims Huxley 
has made for them and the indiscriminate recommendations he 
has made as a result of them. Readers of BLACKFRIARS are already 
acquainted with the Professor’s views on this subject.2 It might be 
thought that Mr Huxley’s aberrations hardly merit so serious 
and monumental a work as this present book. We doubt if they 
are such a menace to true religion and social order as the Professor 
fears, for it can now be taken as proved beyond doubt that 
Huxley was quite wrong in supposing that ‘the majority of the 
few who have taken mescalin’ have experiences akin to his own, 
still less have found them to encourage similar conclusions. 
Professor Zaehner brings forward in his appendices some interest- 
ing evidence for this, drawn from his own experiences and those 
of Mrs Rosalind Heywood and Mr Raymond Mortimer. His 
book was doubtless written too soon to add the confirmations of 
Mr R. H.Ward’s A Drug-Taker’s Notes3 but he could have found 
plenty more in the report of the Atlantic City “Round Table’ on 
the subject.4 

Altogether more serious than Mr Huxley’s claims for pills as a 
substitute for faith and works as a means to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven, is the widespread belief that, as Professor Arberry has 
put it, ‘It has become a platitude to observe that mysticism is 
essentially one and the same, whatever the religion professed by 
the individual mystic’ (p. xi). To this the neo-vedantists and their 
associates add that the various religious forms and beliefs are so 
many more or less satisfactory disguises for one philosophia 
perennis, ‘metaphysic’ or universal mysticism, and that all of 
them are to be discarded when this reality which they symbolize 
(and also distort) has been realized. This belief, popularized with 
some variations by the swamis and the ‘-osophists’, by Huxley, 
Heard, Watts, Guénon, Schuon and many others, is seductive; 


2 ‘The Menace of Mescalin’, BLACKFRIARS, July, 1954, pp. 310 ff. 

3 Published by Gollancz, 1957. 

4 Proceedings of the Round Table on LSD and Mescaline in Experimental Psychiatry, May 12, 
1955. ed. Louis Cholden, m.p. (Grune and Stratton). 
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and, to the extent that it projects the wish for one holy and 
catholic church seeking the unity of one only God, it is not 
contemptible. But it must be said that Professor Zachner’s book 
is its complete refutation, at least in the naive form in which it is 
commonly proposed: for he shows this agreeable theory to be 
manifestly belied by the facts. Whatever the ‘transcendental unity 
of religions’, it is certainly transcendental and not empirical; and 
the same must now be said of mysticisms themselves. For there is 
mysticism and mysticism. The Spalding Professor does not of 
course deny the possibility of some ultimate synthesis and 
correlation of their diversities; on the contrary he offers many 
suggestions in that direction. Still less does he deny the unity of 
God, which whether consciously or unconsciously sought, and 
though sometimes even deliberately rejected, may still be regarded 
as the real goal of all mystics. But he does very rightly hold that 
‘The function of the student of comparative religion must be to 
analyse the facts and point out the differences; only then will he 
be in a position to see whether or not it is possible to discern 
sufficient common ground between the different manifestations 
to justify him in attempting to discover whether a divine plan 
is discernible’. (p. 198.) 

The author’s exposition is nothing if not logical and orderly. 
He finds three main types of experiences which have been called 
‘mystical’: ‘the pan-en-henic where all creaturely existence is 
experienced as one and one as all; the state of pure isolation of 
what we may now call soul or spirit from all that is other than 
itself; and thirdly the simultaneous loss of the purely human 
personality, the “ego”, and the absorption of the uncreate spirit, 
the “self”, into the essence of God, in whom both the individual 
personality and the whole objective world are or seem to be 
entirely obliterated.’ The order and the description is reminiscent 
(though the author seems unaware of the fact) of the ‘made 
trinities’ of St Augustine and St Thomas: the imperfect identity of 
Knower, Known and Loved achieved in knowledge of the external 
world; the more perfect one in the soul’s knowledge and love of 
ree! the highest achieved only in the knowledge and love of 
God. 


$ See St Augustine’s De Trinitate, St Thomas’s Summa, 1, 87,93, and the classical treatment 
by A. Gardeil, 0.P., La structure de l’dme et l’ expérience mystique. 
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Within each group there are important variations. The first 
type is not necessarily religious at all; and for this reason the 
author rightly rejects the epithet of ‘pantheistic’ and has coined 
that of ‘pan-en-henic’.© In the case of Richard Jefferies’s The Story 
of my Heart, it was vigorously atheistic (though it may be ques- 
tioned, as of most atheists, whether Jefferies denied God or 
certain, possibly quite false, conceptions about God). When the 
ego becomes overwhelmed and ‘inflated’ by this type of experi- 
ence, whether temporarily by drugs, more constantly and un- 
controllably by psychosis, or of set purpose as by Rimbaud and 
some fakirs, it is indistinguishable from madness. But such an 
experience can also become a setting for psychological, but still 
non-religious, integration, as it did for Proust—the chapter on 
Proust and Rimbaud is perhaps the most brilliant and illuminating. 
The author interestingly, but more problematically, equates this 
type of blissful experience with that of Paradise and Limbo: it is, 
at its best, human perception untainted by personal sin and prior 
to the differentiation of the conscious ego. 

But each of the three groups spill over into one another. For 
there is no ‘self’ or ‘soul’ which is knowable until it emerges as the 
subject set over against the ‘other’ object. This second type of 
experience, that of absorption in the subject, finds its purest 
expression in the Hindu Samkhya, in which the subject (purusha) 
secks isolation from the whole world of objects (prakriti) and yet 
depends on prakriti for its self-recognition. This purusha seems to 
be akin to the mens of Augustine and Aquinas. The Samkhya 
certainly seems to be Godless, for (as also in the Yoga Aphorisms 
of Patafijali) a god-image (Ishvara) only appears in it as a means to 
liberation, afterwards to be discarded. 

But it is when he comes to deal with the Eastern techniques and 
doctrines that we notice more acutely the limitations of what we 
feel to be the author’s psycho-philosophical viewpoint. For all his 
evident understanding of, and sympathy for, the mystics, his 
own robust common-sense, and eminently masculine ‘healthy- 
mindedness’, keep breaking in. A Jungian would probably 
characterize his writing as that of a fine thinking-sensation type; 
and it is just this which gives it its outstanding qualities of keen 
analysis and logical consistency. But these very qualities can be a 


6 He also calls it ‘natural’, not as distinct from supernatural, but because experiences of 
this type are directly concerned with the phenomena of external nature. 
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handicap in understanding what many of the mystics are saying. 
For usually their own perceptions are precisely not matter-of-fact 
sense-perceptions (in the Jungian sense), but their very opposite, 
intuitive perceptions—in Jung’s sense of perceptions of possi- 
bilities and relationships by way of the unconscious. This leads 
them to make affirmations of identity which to normal sense- 
perceptions are (and seemingly among the Zen Buddhists are 
precisely designed to be) sheer nonsense. When the Zen Master 
says that the Dharma-Body is the hedge at the end of the garden, 
or that the Buddha is toilet paper, he is not talking about the 
sense-datum as such, but precisely shocking the disciple out of his 
common-sense and his self-identification with his sensing ego, 
while at the same time saying something very positive about the 
‘sacrament of the present moment’. Attachment to the empirical 
ego of common sense, reason and sensation can lead to injustice: 
it seems hardly fair to charge Mr Huxley with ‘absurd arrogance’ 
for claims he makes, however absurdly, not for himself, but for a 
‘not-self’. 

It leads, we suspect, to a questionable interpretation of Shankara 
and the non-dualists. It would be foolhardy of this writer to 
dispute with the Spalding Professor the meaning of extremely 
difficult Sanscrit texts, and even to begin to do so might demand 
more space of the editor, and more patience of the reader, than 
he could reasonably claim. But something must be wrong with 
an interpretation which persistently presses Shankara’s teaching 
into the alien western category of ‘monism’, and then argues 
that it is inconsistent with monism. It is just not the same thing 
to say ‘all things are really and equally one’ (monism) and to 
say ‘there is One without a second’ (non-duality or advaita). This 
latter all theists must echo, in the sense that ‘One is One and all 
Alone, and evermore must be so’, and that that One isnot Number 
One in a series: for there is, in the same sense, no other. Shankara 
does not deny that illusions are illusions; and most theists must 
agree that not only does nothing exist in the sense that God exists, 
but also that our perceptions of other equally independent 
entities as if they existed apart from the One—and especially our 
perceptions of the empirical ego, which (as in practice they 
usually do) suppose that ‘I am the doer’, independent of the Divine 
activity—are indeed illusions. And, whatever the language used, 
surely only theists can make such assertions? For while in the 
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Samkhya there are indeed a plurality of purushas (and ‘this question 
is the most puzzling in the Samkhya doctrine’7—as is the parallel 
idea of the plurality of separated souls for Catholic theologians), 
the undifferentiated One or atman is the goal of Vedanta, and it is 
difficult to see how it can be other than what we call God.8 
Shankara seems to be at some pains to deny that “Thou art That’ 
(atman) is to be understood in a monistic sense: ‘it is the identity 
of their implied, not literal, meanings which is inculcated, for 
they are of contradictory attributes to each other—like the sun 
and a glow-worm, the ocean and a well. . . .9 

There are, says St Thomas, many ways to and from the perfect 
unity of God; and he adds that, ‘such is the feebleness of our 
understanding, we are unable to know perfectly even these ways 
themselves’.10 An ancient tradition, among both pagans and 
Christians, tells of three main ways: the way of negation (God is 
not anything else, and nothing else is as he is); the way of causality 
(whatever is, in whatever way it is, depends on him, and apart 
from him is not); and the way of transcendence (he contains all 
that is, and he the Unknown can be named only, but eminenter, 
by the names of creatures which image him and are the refracted 
embodiment of his own perfections and of his thought). These 
ways are not contradictory, but on the contrary are mutually 
complementary. There could not be in the mind of Rama- 
krishna any such contradiction, as there is in Professor Zaehner’s, 
between his negation of duality and his ecstatic delight in 
his Mother Kali; and it was just because she was the Lord’s 
Maya and Lila (his make-believe and disinterested play) that 
he found her such tremendous fun. (The Biblical Creator 
also finds his creatures good, not useful, and his Wisdom 
too ‘is playing before him at all times; playing in the world’.)!1 
No more could there be such a contradiction in the mind of St 
John of the Cross between his imageless dark night of sense and 
intellect and his delight in the Mother of God or the rich imagery 
of his Living Flame. Nor (to mention another contradiction 
alleged by the author) could most Christian mystics, who in the 


7 S. Dasgupta, Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, p. 26. 

8 It seems disingenuous to say that ‘it makes no difference’ whether we render Shankara’s 
atman as ‘self’ or ‘Self’ because ‘in Sanscrit there are no capital letters’. The fact is surely 
that in Sanscrit there is no lower-case, but only capital letters? 

9 Vivekachudamani (tr. Madhavananda), 242 (p. 108). 

10 Contra Gentiles, IV, Prologue. 

11 Proverbs, 8. 30, 31. 
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Veni Creator pray that the Spirit may enlighten their senses, 
inflame their hearts, and strengthen their bodies, suppose that 
some physical euphoria and heightening of sensitivity were any- 
thing but complementary to their physical asceticism. 

For not only do these different ways criss-cross and converge, 
the very journey to God is not all in the straight line of deductive 
logic from a single set of premisses. According to the pseudo- 
Denys!2 and St Thomas!3 (who here again only echo an 
older, and certainly non-Christian, tradition), there is not only 
the motus rectus, the direct approach, through creation from 
circumference to centre, but also the motus obliquus, crooked or 
spiral approaches of many shapes and varieties, and many comings 
and goings, between the One and the Many. This alone can 
account for the inevitably paradoxical character of the utterances 
of the mystics; and we run some risk of misunderstanding them 
completely if we push any one of them to its logical conclusions, 
or suppose that they are statements of some philosophical ‘ism’, 
or of a systematic description of the universe. 

We pass to Professor Zachner’s third type of mystics: those 
whom he will acknowledge to be undoubtedly and unquestion- 
ably theistic. He has to acknowledge that the statements of these 
theists are often as non-dualist as those of the vedantins. He could 
have quoted many more; and from Christian saints (e.g. St 
Catherine of Siena and St Catherine of Genoa) as well as from 
Moslem Sufis. 

But it is true that there are undoubted differences among these 
theists of his selection from anything we meet, or could meet, in 
the Far East or elsewhere. In contrast to the affirmation that the 
mystic’s goal is beyond good and evil, they emphasize that God 
is Good,!4 and that the mystic too should be good, and also 
humble, human and humane. For St Thomas, as for the Greeks, 
the Hindus and Buddhists, the human moral virtues are a necessary 
preliminary to contemplation, !5 but they are not only or prim- 
arily so, for it is by them, and not by his proficiency in contempla- 
tion, that the goodness of a man is to be assessed.!6 This is some- 


12 On the Divine Names, 4. 

13 Summa, II-II, 180, 6. 

14 But, though God is good—in various analogical senses which Jewish and Christian 
theologians discuss—he is indeed beyond the opposites, i.e. beyond good-and-evil, 
as theologians and mystics of all traditions must agree. 

15 Summa, Il-II, 180, 2; 182, 3. 

16 Summa, I, 4, $, etc. 
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thing which, it seems, the East would find unintelligible: for 
there, anything that we might call goodness or sanctity is what 
we would call contemplation or mystical union, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Mysticism itself is un- 
questioned and unquestionable. 

But we should notice that all those whom Professor Zachner 
recognizes as undoubtedly ‘theist’ are in fact also Christians or 
Moslems—regrettably he has nothing to say about Jewish mystics. 
They are then not only theists, but of the “Peoples of the Book’. 
And we have to ask if these differences are due to their theism 
and their mysticism, or rather to the influence, direct, or indirect, 
of Biblical revelation. St Thomas has pointed out that ‘Neither a 
Catholic nor a pagan knows the nature of God as it is in itself, 
but both know it only by the ways of causality, transcendence or 
negation’.17 Both reach God only from effects, but by revelation 
we ‘are shown more and better effects’. 18 

But it is just these ‘more and better effects’ shown in Biblical 
revelation which radically alter, not directly the mystical ways 
themselves, but the whole situation of mysticism and of the 
mystic. There is a sense in which all non-Biblical religion seems 
to be essentially, and indeed only, mystical: in the sense, that is, 
that its rites and beliefs foster ecstasy, withdrawal from the 
profane to the sacred, identification with nature or with the god, 
escape from the ego and from time and space and ‘the terror of 
history’.19 The Bible (and the Koran to the extent that it reflects 
the Bible) reverses all this. Man now is to find his true existence 
in the response of faith to the Word of God, in obedience to its 
moral precepts: the wall of partition between the sacred and the 
profane is broken down: space and time and the ego which lives 
in them are important, even religiously important, after all. God 
is revealed in the vicissitudes of human history no less than in 
nature and beyond history, and he is imaged no less in human 
behaviour than in the abstracted ‘ground of the soul’. For 
Christians the progressive revelation is completed, not just in 
another avatara or theophany, but in One who is not only God 


17 Summa, I, 13, 10 ad 5. 
18 Summa, I, 12, 13, ad 1. 
19 See Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, chap. iv. and passim. Cf. G. R. Levy 
on the ‘Revolution’ of religion by the Hebrew prophets, The Gate of Horn, pp. 196 ff. 
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but also man, and who ‘went about doing good’. And no man 

cometh to the Father except by him.20 

So the very status of mysticism itself becomes problematical: 
so much so, that there have been Jewish and Protestant divines 
who have condemned all mysticism as infidelity and sin. The 
Catholic Church could never do so, for not only could she not 
resist the mysterious workings of the Spirit in her members, but 
just because her Lord is God as well as man, and because she 
herself is his body, she has always known that the mystic must 
have an honourable place in the variety of her own membership. 
Though not all her saints are notably mystical, or all her mystcis 
(in the broadest sense) notably saintly, many of her notable saints 
are notable mystics. St Paul has his ecstasies, whether in or out of 
the body he knows not, but not in them is his glory. 

It would, of course, have been outside Professor Zachner’s 
scope to discuss the theology of mysticism, and its place within 
the Church. But he brings forward some valuable evidence of 
the manner in which the Christian mystics themselves regarded it. 
Particularly apposite and timely are his long quotations from 
Ruysbroeck’s descriptions of true and false, or sinful, mystics. 
The latter ‘attain rest by purely natural means. . . if they are able 
to empty themselves of sensual images. . . . It is in itself no sin, 
for it is in all men by nature, if they know how to make them- 
selves empty.’ But it is sin when, ‘according to their way of 
thinking, they possess everything that they might pray or yearn 
for’. Their blissful rest is real enough, but they substitute their 
own bliss for God’s: the penultimate for the Ultimate. Theirs is 
the truly satanic sin, for according to Aquinas precisely this 
satisfaction with his own perfection and bliss is Satan’s own sin.21 
And just this self-satisfaction, with all it entails, makes them 
according to Ruysbroeck, ‘the evillest and most harmful men 
that live’ (p. 174). 

20 John 14. 6. 

21 St Thomas says that there is a right and a wrong way of seeking to be Godlike: 
God’s way (God made man ‘to be in his own likeness’) and Satan’s (“You shall be as 
God’). Satan himself ‘desired to be like God the wrong way, for he desired as his 
ultimate aim that bliss which he could reach by the power of his own nature, turning 
his desire away from that supernatural bliss which comes from God’s grace. Or 
[like Rimbaud !] he sought to attain by the powers of his own nature that ultimate 
goal of Godlikeness which in fact is given by grace, but to do so without God’s 
help or in the measure of God’s giving. . . . Either way, it comes to much the same 


thing, for either way he sought final bliss, which is God’s alone, through his own 
strength.’—Summa, I, 63, 3. 
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But here too appearances can be deceptive; and we are not too 
sure that Professor Zachner is right when he attributes this sin to 
the Vedantins, or that this is what they mean by parama gatih, 
‘the final state beyond which it is impossible to go’. For Christians, 
even the Beatific Vision does not mean that God is comprehended 
or the vision itself infinite, but progress is indeed halted and all 
desire stilled. 

And Christian mystics, even in this world, know not only the 
motus rectus and the motus obliquus, but also the motus circularis: the 
uniform movement like that of the heavenly bodies, where each 
is content to keep its own orbit,22 no matter how near or far it 
may be from the centre, and which seeks no good in its perpetual 
circulation. Although the ‘T’ is still in space and time, 

. .. [know that time is always time 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce the blessed face. . . .23 

This is the wisdom not only of the satori of Zen and the 
samadhi of yoga and of the Bodhisattva’s renouncement of 
nirvana: it is also, or can be, genuinely theistic and Christian. Just 
because the ‘T’ is ‘noughted’, its desire even for progress is stilled 
in contentment that “things are as they are’; its yearning even for 
union is lost in the bliss of the Unity. It is content with what is 
given, whatever it may be, because it can no longer care for its 
own contentment, and all that matters is the will of the Giver: 


that God should be God, and All in all. 


22 Cf. the ‘own dharma’ of Bhagavadgita, 2. 
23 T. S. Eliot, Ash Wednesday. 
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A DISCERNMENT OF MOTES 
HERBERT McCaBg, O.P. 


HE opinion that it is impossible to make moral judgments 

about other people is sufficiently widespread amongst 

Christians to be worth attacking. It is of course a Christian 
doctrine that it is hardly ever my business to pass adverse moral 
judgments on people, but that is an entirely different matter. It is 
Christian teaching that I am very rarely justified in killing a man 
by shooting him with a gun, but we ought not to confuse this 
with the theory that it is impossible to kill a man by shooting him 
with a gun. In practice the latter theory will lead to a whole lot 
of death; similarly the theory that moral judgments are impossible 
leads to a whole lot of slander. 

The theory is that while we can judge the behaviour of a man 
and say whether his external actions are good ones or bad ones, we 
cannot penetrate to his soul to see if he himself is good or bad. I can 
say that Peter did something that was ‘objectively’ or ‘materially’ 
wrong, but only God can say whether Peter was ‘subjectively’ or 
‘formally’ committing a sin. This peculiar view is slightly 
encouraged by a misreading of some novelists like Mr Greene and 
M. Mauriac who have taken an especial interest in the paradoxical 
case of the man who in spite of all external appearances is holy. 
Of course this is a perfectly legitimate choice of subject matter, 
and heresy-hunters have only themselves to blame if they mistake 
novels for theological treatises de homine. It takes very little 
thought to realize that the theory of the total invisibility of 
sanctity and sin would undermine the whole dramatic contrast in, 
say, The Power and the Glory. Indeed, if we cannot make moral 
judgments it is difficult, in any case, to see why novels are usually 
more interesting than descriptions of pieces of machinery. 

One pernicious deduction from the theory of the invisibility 
of morals is that it is no business of a court of law to decide on the 
moral guilt of the prisoner, it is solely concerned with his legal 
guilt. There is a good use for this distinction, but this is not it. 
Legal crimes are a small sub-class of moral offences. They are 
those which in the opinion of law-makers doa great deal of harm 
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to the common good and can be checked by police action without 
too much public disturbance. A court is concerned with these 
sins just in so far as they harm the common good and not in so 
far as they are offences against God. Thus a man may get three 
years for a comparatively minor sin of theft, while for the much 
more serious sin of blasphemy he may merely be reproved by a 
policeman. And this is reasonable and just; it is entirely unjust 
(not merely ‘intolerant’) to penalize a man for heresy or blasphemy 
unless this harms the common good. This traditional doctrine 
that legal guilt (liability to human punishment) is a particular 
kind of moral guilt (liability to a quite different scale of punish- 
ments) is wholly different from the view that since morals are 
invisible, courts are only concerned and can only be concerned 
with something quite different from morals called ‘legal guilt’. The 
logical consequence of such a view is that the moral innocence of 
the prisoner need not trouble the court at all. The thought that 
half the people condemned for crimes are morally innocent should 
not trouble us any more than the thought that half the people 
condemned have names beginning with B, since the court is 
supposed to be as indifferent to the one as to the other. 

The attraction which this view has for some people is partly 
due to a certain moral attitude and partly to certain unexamined 
philosophical presuppositions. Those who maintain it are often 
kindly people who try hard not to despise men who have been 
convicted of crimes; they recognize that there is something 
inappropriate about feelings of contempt or moral indignation 
for such men. But they are also people who can only avoid such 
feelings by saying to themselves, “Perhaps the man is not really 
guilty in the sight of God’. The notion that they ought not to 
despise but rather to love a man even if they are quite sure he 
is guilty in the sight of God is outside the scope of their kindliness. 

The argument by which this theory is maintained usually 
runs somewhat as follows: the moral goodness or badness of an 
action depends on the motives of the man who does it; now, while 
we can easily see the external action that the man does, we cannot 
see what his motives are inside him, these are visible only to God. 

One cannot say everything at once, so we must leave un- 
criticized the suggestion that an action is only morally bad if 
accompanied by an interior activity called a ‘bad motive’; 
extremely wicked people can and frequently do have excellent 
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motives. It is at any rate true that an action done with bad 
motives is never morally good. 

The difficulty about the general proposition that motives are 
invisible is that we often say about a particular man that his 
motives are unfathomable. We say, “The trouble is, I don’t know 
what Peter’s motives were in buying that house.’ Here we mean 
to give information abouta particular man. Had it been Andrew 
or Charlie, we imply, it would have been different, but with 
Peter you can never tell. But how can we say that just Peter is 
inscrutable if everybody is necessarily inscrutable? The word 
‘inscrutable’ was invented to distinguish people like Peter from 
people like Andrew and Charlie; clearly if we are going to say 
that everybody suffers from inscrutability we must be using the 
word in some uncommon sense. 

Now there is nothing in principle wrong with using words in 
an extended and uncommon sense (all philosophers and theo- 
logians, for example, have to do this), but it is well to recognize 
it when we do it. There is an ordinary sense in which we say 
that some people are emotional and others are unemotional, and 
there is also an uncommon sense in which we say that all men are 
emotional (i.e. have emotions, unlike plants). From the fact that 
someone is emotional in the ordinary sense it perhaps follows 
that he is more suitably employed on the stage than in the 
laboratory; but from the fact that everybody is emotional (in 
the technical sense) it would be unsafe to conclude that everybody 
is more suitably employed on the stage than in the laboratory. 
In the same way, there is an ordinary sense in which I do not know 
Peter’s motives (perhaps he is an inscrutable type, or perhaps I 
just haven’t been told enough about him), and this may make it 
impossible to. pass a moral judgment on him. But from the fact 
that in some uncommon sense I do not know anyone’s motives 
it can by no means be concluded that I cannot pass moral judg- 
ment on anyone. 

What in any case is this uncommon sense in which another’s 
motives are necessarily hidden from me? In what way can we say 
that all men are by nature inscrutable? That there is such a sense I 
am perfectly willing to admit; the old-fashioned and accurate 
way of saying it was to say that a man can keep a secret. Of course 
a man can hide his motives as he can hide his thoughts; how else 
could he play poker? A man can think that his friend is being 
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silly without letting him know that he is thinking this. But 
having a thought and hiding it is a more complicated activity than 
just having a thought. You say, ‘I had the thought that he was 
silly, but I hid it.” Here you have described the thought by 
explaining what you would have said if you had not concealed it 
(i.e. you would have said that he was being silly). There is no 
other way of describing thoughts. 

Lots of things can be hidden but motives and thoughts can be so 
well hidden that only God can find them. This is the grain of 
truth in the notion that we cannot know another’s motives. We 
may be deceived, and this means that we cannot know infallibly 
what another’s inmost thoughts are. It is, however, merely an 
elementary blunder to suppose that what we do not know 
infallibly we do not know at all. As a result of years of education 
I know a certain amount about chemistry, history, Hebrew, and 
Berkshire. None of this do I know infallibly, yet if this is not 
knowledge, what is? 

One cause of confusion on this point is that if all I am told 
about a man is that he killed his wife, | am in no position to make 
more than a guess at his moral state. This is supposed to be because 
I have only had his external act described to me and not his in- 
terior act which is known only to him and to God. In fact my 
difficulty is that I have not had enough of his external activity 
described to me. If he is an intimate friend whom I have known for 
years I may be fairly certain that he is guilty of murder or that he 
is innocent, but this is not because I have seen into his inside, it is 
because I have seen a very great deal of his behaviour. A psychia- 
trist may tell us that a particular killer is not in fact guilty of 
murder, but a psychiatrist does not rely on divine inspiration, he 
is just a man who is more expert at watching external behaviour 
than I am. We could invent a parallel case about life itself: 
supposing that all I see is a film obte killing, I may not be sure 
that the killer is really alive, perhaps after all he is a carefully 
constructed robot. Nobody (except possibly some philosophers) 
would claim that this is a point known only to God and the man 
in question. Ordinarily we do not think that only Harry really 
knows if Harry is alive. We think that although life does not 
consist in doing any particular external action we can tel] whether 
Harry is a living being or not by examining his external actions. 
The difference between moral guilt and innocence is harder to 
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determine than the difference between a robot and a living thing, 
but it is possible to determine it. 

I hope I have succeeded in showing that, however difficult it 
may be to do it rightly, we can judge other people, because only 
when we realize that it can be done do we understand the command 
not to do it. We then realize that slander and detraction are not 
eliminated by the employment of such qualifications as *. . . of 
course I’m not impugning his motives’ or ‘No doubt he is 
innocent before God, but . . .” any more than they are eliminated 
by the prefix ‘It seems to me that . . .”. There are certain clearly 
defined situations in which we have to pass moral judgment 
upon other men, and in which it would be wrong not to do so; 
outside such situations it is forbidden not by logicians but by God. 


ART AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION ! 


HucH DInwIppy 


RT is the servant of beauty and beauty is God, “Beauty’s 
self and Beauty’s giver’, and it is only when beauty is 
seen by the artist and by those who study his work as 

in no way reflecting God that art becomes an end in itself. We 
know, of course, the fame of the Church as patron of the Arts; 
yet her direct influence upon the kind of painting done began to 
slip late in the fifteenth century. 

‘In the minds of many’, writes Berensen, ‘painting, although a 
very familiar art, was too much connected with solemn religious 
rites and with state ceremonies to be used at once for ends of 
personal pleasure. So landscape had to slide in under the patronage 
of St Jerome, while romantic biblical episodes, like the “Finding 
of Moses”, or the “Judgment of Solomon”, gave an excuse for 


1 The text of a paper read at the Newman Association Summer School, 1956. 
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genre, and the portrait crept in under the mantle of a patron 
saint.’ 

It is, then, at the time of the Renaissance that the passion for 
beauty, natural grace and personal pleasure in art began to run 
counter to man’s awareness of God, but it was not until the 
Romantic Movement that the rift was finally made, and beauty 
became isolated—a visionary idea to be courted by the yearnings 
and idealisms and terrors that were then released. Melancholy 
‘dwells with Beauty . . . and it is a Beauty that must die’. There 
is indeed a Keatsian sadness pervading the air that may find a 
way back to God through the questioning human heart, but 
which does not do so through the art that is the expression of its 
deepest fecling. For it is the particular function of art within the 
Christian tradition, or within any religious tradition, to express 
the presence of God in his manifold qualities, to portray, as 
Oswald Siren writes when describing certain Buddha and 
Bodhisattva postures, ‘the consciousness or symbolic indications 
of the successive stages by which the human nature approaches 
the divine’. Yet it is for the most part true to say that, from{the 
Romantic movement onwards, it has been the moralist who has 
looked after man’s approaches to the divine, and the artist who 
has served beauty, and they have met in friendship on but rare 
occasions. 

To speak, then, of a tradition in Christian art is to speak of 
an art which accepts the transcendent truth that God is beauty. And 
this is its contemplative centre, the inner life of its activity, the 
richness of all its symbolism and its imagery. And, as Thomas 
Merton has written recently: 

‘May my bones burn and ravens eat my flesh 

If I forget thee, contemplation!’ 
And this live centre of the tradition which we are to consider is 
common to the art of all religions. Yet we find today that art, 
which is an intellectual activity, has been codified, museumized, 
and in the modern sense, ‘intellectualized’. The centre has gone, 
the contemplative spirit out of which this activity can spring, and 
we find that it is the museum and not the Church which is the 
patron of the arts. 

‘The museum is a confrontation, a parade’, writes André 
Malraux. ‘It is a source of pleasure and a source of historical 
information. The Far-Easterner wants something that the 
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museum denies him: the right of private contemplation; and the 
Chinaman feels about the museum as we would feel about a non- 
stop concert in which innumerable pieces followed each other 
without a break. By the mere fact that works of art are thus set 
up against each other, all art is intellectualized. . . . Painting is 
now associated less with contemplation or pleasure than with its 
underlying implications.’ 

‘Put down on the wall what has been seen in contemplation’, 
says an Indian text of instruction to painters; and the ‘what’, 
necessarily a symbol or representative image, or more frequently 
a blend of the two, has to be met by the onlooker in the spirit in 
which it was made. And of traditional religious art, whether it be 
theological, liturgical, or narrative in inspiration, it may be said 
that, in so far as it moves away from the symbolic, so does it 
move away from the centre of its own tradition. The movement 
begins by being one towards the literal, and is made in the name 
of ‘realism’ and, perhaps, in the name of the freedom of expression 
of the artist. In contrast, the artist who is centred in a religious 
tradition of making beautiful things is one who bows before his 
transcendent subject in humility. He is not a man in search of a 
subject. His problem is to reconcile perfection of observation 
with perfection of the symbol. It can be claimed, as Frithjof Shum 
claims, that “Christian art unduly despised nature and thus no 
doubt also despised a certain aspect of intelligence, and so the 
naturalism of late Gothic statuary, and particularly of Renaissance 
statuary, was able to appear superior in the eyes of men whono 
longer understood the spiritual value of such art as that of Autun, 
or Vezelay or Moissac. In principle Christian art could have 
combined with its wholly symbolic spirituality a deeper observa- 
tion of nature.’ 

We can speak of the attempt to observe nature more deeply as a 
‘release of the image’, the representing image. And the transition 
from the art of the symbol to that of the image in this context 
is always an exciting and expansive one in the soul of the artist. 
In its extreme form this excitement (and the consequent romantic 
fear and deflation) is expressed by Lord Byron as Childe Harold 
gazes upon the Alps: 

‘All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.’ 
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This upward thrust of glory that the image of mountains carried 
for him, or, in contrast to Byron, that the heaven-piercing nobility 
of man carried for Michelangelo, is the power that extends the 
art of the image to the furthest bound of possibility within the 
tradition that says God is Beauty. 

‘Good painting’, writes Michelangelo, ‘is nothing but a copy of 
the perfections of God and a recollection of his painting; it is a 
music and a melody which only intellect can understand, and that 
with difficulty. . . .’ And so by an image here we mean ‘a copy of 
the perfection of God’, and sometimes the copy has the mark of a 
‘real presence’ in it, and it is the desire to create a reality within 
the image, more or less profound, that leads the artist on the 
one hand to the gentle and transcendent glory of Michelangelo’s 
David and on the other to the timid, shiny, sentimental literalness 
of the proverbial pious art of our day. 

The more literal and the more conscientiously ‘simple’ and 
unintellectual an art is, the more woolly, unliturgical and, as we 
have said, the more unsymbolic does it become. And the story of 
Christian art since the Renaissance is the story of the triumph and 
decline of the art of the ‘image’, at first blended with symbolic 
religious meaning, and of the corresponding inability of the artist 
and his critics and educated persons in general to think meta- 
physically and, hence, to understand a symbol. Rather pathetically 
now, artists, starved of the traditional symbols, create their own, 
and this is a sign of a need for a return to an attitude towards 
making that has been dissipated, in which feelings have drooped 
into sentimental attitudes for lack of true contemplative refresh- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note instances of the art of symbol and the 
art of the image standing side by side. In the early Buddhist 
caves of India the central object of worship is the ‘stupa’, or relic 
monument, an ancient emblem signifying the Nirvana of Buddha, 
where, perhaps, his ashes were enshrined, and which is a kind of 
cenotaph. This was replaced in importance by the image of the 
Buddha, in about the second century B.C., in which his many 
perfections are symbolized. Both stupa and image stand near 
each other in the Bagh Caves of Central India. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the need felt for the creation of the Buddha 
image was the cause of a great change in Indian art, an expansion 
was called for in the artist, and this is comparable with the growth 
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of Christian art from that of the symbol to the free creation of 
images. And here we may, with profit, quote Fr Gervase Mathew, 
O.P.: 

‘Few terms have been so misused as that of “Christian” art’, 
for as he shows in an all too brief article in Dominican Studies of 
1953, the symbols of the fish, the supper, the wine, the bread, the 
grapes, the sheep and the shepherd and many more besides are 
pre-Christian symbols and were preserved and taken up into 
Christianity with new meaning. It is important to note, for 
instance, what he writes about the ‘fish’ symbol: 

‘It has become apparent that the fish symbol is no more 
specifically Christian than the representation of the symposion. 
It, too, is a commonplace in the third-century imperial hellenistic 
art. It may have been often used purely as a decorative motif, yet 
often, especially in popular art, it seems to possess some esoteric 
religious association—the fish god in Lower Egypt or the sacred 
fish of Atargatis or Anaitis. Still there remains sufficient literary 
and epigraphic evidence to prove that when used by Christians 
it was given a new meaning. As often in Christian symbolism 
this meaning would seem to be doubled. The fish was Christ, 
the very word was his sign manual (Jesus Christ Son of God 
Saviour), but it was also the baptized Christian soul, called to be 
an alter Christus, swimming in the baptismal waters of the new 
life, dying when removed from it, the pisciculus of Tertullian. 
Perhaps, too, by association it could represent the fact and 
mystery of baptism. Possibly all these ideas were present together 
each with its own setting. The fish that is Christ is partaken of by 
the brotherhood on earth at their common meal and the souls of 
the Christian dead partake of the great fish at the table of their 
Father. The great fish comes to the banquet of the faithful with 
the bread and wine; the great fish bears on his back the bread of 
life. The fish that is the Christian soul bears with it the bread of 
life as it swims in the waters of baptism. Yet again perhaps the 
fish and the bread linked together are baptism and the eucharist 
linked together, two parts of the central Christian Mystery.’ 

And just as landscape, genre and portrait painting, as we have 
seen, ‘slid in’ under the sleeve of the already acceptable religious 
painting at the Renaissance, so did art with Christian purpose 
slide in, in the early centuries, under the guise of pre-Christian 
symbols and pre-Christian taste. The principle of adoption is the 
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controlling principle in this and it continues to be so—though it 
has not always ies used—whenever the Christian tradition 
meets and mingles with another religious tradition in the process 
of conversion. The mission of the Church is not to destroy but to 
fulfil. The urbane Sacheverell Sitwell bears witness to this when 
writing of the baroque in Mexico: 

‘The numerous Church festas were organized by the priests in 
such a way that the Indians found their own simple and childish 
delight in music, in bright colour and in flowers changed from an 
amiable weakness into a religious duty. These very safe indul- 
gences were not likely to find a recusant, for returning to the old 
pagan times meant worship combined with danger, and the fires 
of the auto-da-fe confined themselves in Mexico to those Indians 
of the far backwoods who were too stupid to seize at the bargain 
that the Jesuits dangled before their eyes. 

Now ‘the simple and childish delight in music, in bright colour 
and in flowers’ described here as ‘an amiable weakness’, are lit with 
symbolic significance for people untainted by the outward 
trimmings of a culture. And the symbolic in any art, just as myth 
and any religious rite, is always a revelation of man in his ultimate 
situation, not in his historical situation, and it is because we have 
become so literal-minded, so localized and so earth-bound and 
grooved in historical lines of thinking that we cannot accept a 
symbol in all its seriousness. We are closed to its meaning and 
left, at the best perhaps, with the bare aesthetics, or with the 
patronizing words ‘quaint’ or ‘primitive’ upon our lips, or with 
the pompous assertion that ‘I don’t know anything about art, 
but I know what I like’, which as Coomaraswamy observes is 
the same as saying, in a matter of conduct, ‘I do not know what is 
right, but I know what I like doing’, or, in speculation, as when 
a man says, ‘I do not know what is true, but I know what I like 
to think’. Now a symbol in art points to the reality behind it and 
out of which it springs, it is not the reality itself, it is not, however 
great as a work of art, self-sufficient in meaning though it says 
something that cannot be said in any other way. Indeed to treat 
art as if it were self-sufficient is to deprive it of meaning in that 
it is severed from participation in God, in the First Cause, which 
makes all things beautiful. Ten years before his death Michel- 
angelo sent a sonnet to his great admirer, Vasari, in which he 
points to the danger of the idolizing of art as he had felt it in his 
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gh it own life: 
ition ‘The course of my long life has reached at last, 
maya In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 
ut to The common harbour, where must rendered be 
when | Account of all the actions of the past. 
, The impassioned phantasy, that, vague and vast, 
ts inf Made art an idol and a king to me, 
Idish Was an illusion, and but vanity 
a Were the desires that lured me and harassed.’ 
dul- This is, perhaps, the ultimate act of contrition that the artist 
> old makes consciously. Yet it is always in spite of himself that he 
fires works and gives praise; and it is in spite of himself, too, that his 
lians work will be misunderstood, treated as an idol, a fetish, even 
- as the tradition in which he has been nurtured and which has 
| imparted much of the accepted meaning to his work fades from 

lour the consciousness of his successors. 
with The feeling then that lies behind outburts of iconoclasm in the 
vard Christian tradition, or which has prevented the making of 
ryth fl anthropomorphic images at one time or another in the history of 
mate F the great religions of the world, is the fear that the image shall 
pee come to be more important than the reality of which it is a 
and reflection. ‘Honour is paid not to the colours or the art, but to 
ar the prototype’, wrote St Basil in the fourth century. This is a 
and pressure exercised more or less strongly throughout the history of 
the religious art and which would keep art essentially symbolic and 
vith which prevents its free, independent, and, therefore, secular 
- development. And we must prepare to face the line of thinking 
a that runs counter to that of Michelangelo, and which can be traced 
ee to Dionysius the Areopagite which holds that divine truths should 
o- be portrayed in images of a less rather than a more noble type in 
ke themselves. . . . ‘For then it is clear’, as St Thomas writes in the 
and Summa, following Dionysius, ‘that these things are not literal 
— descriptions of divine truths, which might have been open to 
— doubt had they been expressed under the figure of nobler bodies, 
_ especially for those who could think of no thing nobler than 
hat bodies.’ 

ich Here is the crux of the matter for post-Renaissance man whose 
cl- interpretation of life has become exclusively humanistic and who 
he may see, in the incarnate representation of Christian or Buddhist 
his tradition, nothing but the man. It was to guard against this 
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meaningless naturalism in religious painting that the rigid icono- 
graphy of Byzantine art was formulated. In this, as in all emphati- 
cally symbolic art, the onlooker is as one who is transported 
rather than merely pleased. He contemplates the Holy Family 
rather than sees an image of it, with all its distcacting variety that 
may, or may not, increase his understanding of the subject. He 
is one who penetrates to the meaning, and we would probably 
say, with disapproval, one who pays no conscious attention to the 
quality of the art that led him there. 

‘O ye who have sane intellects mark the doctrine which 
conceals itself beneath the veil of the strange verses . . .’ 
writes Dante in the Inferno in an urgent appeal for penetration 
towards meaning. Yet we are not to disdain the image, but rather 
to absorb it, and in its rhythmic, musical or colourful penetration 
of us discover in ourselves the original vision of the artist. We 
cannot look God, the vision of Beauty, in the face, nor do we, for 
the most part, engage in imageless thinking. We need the symbol 
and the image, in other words we need art, simply because we 
need a veil between us and truth, and though we naturally seek 
truth we need to be invited, drawn towards it, for we are frail 
and tire easily in our search. As St Paul writes to the Corinthians: 
‘And when I preached to you, I had to approach you as men with 
natural not with spiritual thoughts. You were little in Christ’s 
nursery, and I gave you milk not meat; you were not strong 
enough for it.’ And this is the central principle of patient method 
of the teaching Church throughout history. It is matched by the 
responsibility she has to protect the truth entrusted to her. With 
strong assurance St Thomas writes when considering the use of 

metaphor in Holy Scripture: 

‘The very hiding of truth in figures is useful for the exercise 
of thoughtful minds, and as a defence against the ridicule of 
the impious, according to the words, “Give not that which is 
holy to dogs”.’ 

This kind of thought is entirely foreign to our own unmeta- 
phorical, free-for-all approach to truth, to what amounts so 
frequently to the unilluminated fact, or to the inchoate striving 
after psychological ‘truth’. Indeed, whether or not we under- 
stand the truth hidden in figures there is a kind of indifference in 
all artistic languages, and although they are primarily inviting 
us to be led to their meaning they are also saying ‘leave me... - 
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We do not need you.’ 

If, on the other hand, we accept the invitation to explore the 
meaning of the art of the symbol, we have to remember that it is 
primarily adapted to contemplative uses. It is an art which knows 
a truth and which invites participation in it as one who shares a 
mystery or is confronted by a revelation. It is a consecrated art, 
and the intention is a theological or a liturgical one. The art of 
the representing image is primarily an art which evokes a religious 
emotion and which teaches, perhaps explicitly, in narrative form. 
It is akin to discursive prayer rather than to contemplation. It 
is, of course, this art which responds to the need for the develop- 
ment of the human figure in plastic form which began to make 
itself felt again in Europe in the twelfth century. There had been a 
flowering of Hellenistic influence in Byzantium in the tenth 
century to which religious painters had to adapt themselves. And, 
as Professor Swarzenski observes— 

‘It remains the great historical achievement of the Byzantine 
tradition that, for al] its venerable age, it transmitted to the 
West the concept of plastic, organic representation of the human 
form. The superior values inherent in the Byzantine monu- 
mental style, which must have come as a chastening revelation 
to the powerful drive of emotionalism in Northern arts, 
suddenly around the year 1140, gained universal recognition. 
Now for the first time it is possible to speak of a truly inter- 
national, European style: Sculpture and painting in Sicily, 
Pisa and Venice, in Burgundy and Salzburg, in England, Nor- 
thern France and Flanders, seized eagerly upon the same 
Byzantine forms and compositions, which were probably 
spread chiefly by means of sketch-books. The close economic 
and political ties between East and West favoured this develop- 
ment in the arts.’ 

We know what happened to the anthropomorphic image from 
then on to the Renaissance. We can speak, in this context, of the 
release of the image, and we must bear in mind that the history of 
painting from the twelfth century onwards in Italy up to Raphael 
was a history of discoveries—of how to paint velvet, of how to 
foreshorten a figure, of how to use chiaroscuro, but behind this 
is a need to express a new and gradually dawning vision of man. 

‘Masaccio’, writes André Malraux, ‘did not make his 
subjects more life-like than Giotto’s because he was anxious to 
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create an illusion of life, but because the place of man in the 

world he wished to body forth was not the same as the place of 

man in Giotto’s world. The underlying motives urging him to 
liberate his figures were the same as those which led Giotto to 
liberate his figures both from the Gothic dominance and the 

Byzantine. ...” 

In looking back from the praise that he gives to this increasingly 
man-centred art, Malraux, like many others, speaks of its release 
from the ‘thrall of Byzantine symbolism’. And this emphasis is in 
sympathy with the recurring impulse of the artist, so frequently 
felt, to destroy the art which gave him birth. We cannot, because 
of this tendency, look for any convenient evolutionary historical 
process in the development of the art of the Christian tradition, 
but rather for a rhythmic movement from the stylized to the 
naturalistic and from the naturalistic to the stylized. Nor is this 
movement peculiar to the Christian tradition, but is indeed com- 
mon to all art from the earliest times. Thus we find El Greco 
stylizing his figures and wresting them violently from their 
liberation, and today the discipline of aesthetic theory, in place of 
a religious tradition, draws art back towards abstraction. 

Now this new and gradually dawning vision of man has, as its 
centre, the figure of Christ, not in the symbol of the fish, but in 
his divine humanity. And, according to whether his divinity or 
his humanity is stressed so does the artist react to the needs of his 
time. For the best part of the first twelve centuries the emphasis 
was on the divinity of Christ. This, as we have seen, resulted 
in a symbolic art which depended for its comprehension upon a 
contemplative attitude of mind whose key-notion was rebirth 
into newness of life and into another world, this world being, 
as Fr Gervase Mathew writes, ‘considered not merely as con- 
secutive on this one but primarily as coincident with it’. Man 
was more aware of this than of himself, being, shall we say, from 
a later viewpoint, only potentially a personality. “The same 
scene could convey’, the same writer continues, ‘in symbol, the 
eucharist on earth as the feast of the new brotherhood and the 
heavenly banquet in the Father’s house linked by the sharing of 
the bread of life at both.’ 

This awareness of heaven and of the divinity of Christ is indeed 
the very form of the art that it brings forth. “To be properly 
expressed’, writes Eckhart, ‘a thing must proceed from within. 
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moved by its form; it must come not in from without, but out 
from within.’ And it is the being in a tradition of this kind, 
treating it as the very air one breathes, that enables the artist to 
create whole and genuine works. We cannot say that a Victorian 
Gothic church is outside the Christian tradition in art, but we can 
say that, with the exception of Pugin’s work, it is not an inward 
expression of Christian awareness. The nineteenth-century 
architect was not a Gothic man and the form was not in him. His 
work is an externalized copy of an idea. Similarly, as Coomara- 
swamy writes, ‘a like defect is perceived when the sacrificial 
music of the Church is performed not as such but by secular 
choirs as “music”, or when the Bible or the Divine Comedy are 
taught as literature’. 

What we have called the release of the image, centred in the 
love of Christ’s humanity, culminates at the Renaissance in the 
glory of man, as of one who anticipates his reward in this life. 
He has become like a god. St Thomas, following St Augustine, 
expresses with approval the great Christian promise to man that 
God became man so that man might become a god, but this is 
written within the form of other-worldly awareness. The artist 
has as it were a between-worlds position. Robert Sencourt in his 
book The Consecration of Genius writes finely of the age of Giotto 
and Dante, of what he calls ‘the three uses of genius which gave 
that age religious art: the combination of passionate fecling, of 
acute thought not only about the world, but about a man’s 
particular business in the world, and so strong an interest in his 
own personal form of creation as to wish to raise it to a new 
excellence’. 


We are all the time trying to recognize the central core of the 
tradition of Christian art, into which all revivals, imitations, and 
external traditions from all parts of the world are through the 
course of time continually being drawn. Christ is the informing 
principle of this tradition, and we know that he reveals himself 
in accordance with the nature of those who perceive him, and it is 
the artist’s humble duty to extend the knowledge of that revela- 
tion to those ready to discern the meaning behind the veil. We 
know that Christ is in us, 


‘for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his. . . .’ 
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And it is the artist with Christian purpose who can make in- 
carnate the beauty and splendour of redeemed humanity, no 
matter what is its earthly plight. His is a metaphysic of hope. 
And his task is now to embody this hope, to transcend the sensu- 
ous with spiritual purpose, to restore some part of our world to its 
possible perfection. Yet the last generally accepted tradition in 
Christian art was the Baroque, which is a glorious meeting of 
symbol and image in the attempt to transport the world of the 
Renaissance with all its discoveries into the other world of 
Heaven. This is a release of the image towards its true end, to- 
wards an expansiveness that needs to sublimate the massiveness 
of individuality in the greater glory of God. And, in this tradition, 
and indeed at all times, in happiness and in travail, the Christian 
artist can say, with St Paul, ‘I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
a 
vision’. 


MR JONES 


PEREGRINE WALKER 


believed the earth to be flat. I never knew his geographical 

views at first hand, and I would scarcely have dared to 
discover. For he was a formidable man, occasional of speech and 
always infallible. He spent his seventy years in one place, nearly all 
in one house indeed (apart from the irrelevant years of childhood, 
which in Mr Jones you could hardly believe had ever happened). 
He began as hall-boy in The Court in 1890, or thereabouts, with 
a wasp waistcoat and a proper respect for the protocol of place in 
a household of thirty servants. He lived to see much change, and 
when he died in 1952 the family he had served so long had moved 
to a much smaller house, The Court had become a school, and 
there were even council houses in the village. 

But Mr Jones was more than a family retainer who had lived 
on into a world he could never really understand. He was 
fashioned, certainly, by the circumstances of time and place: the 
old General was the law and prophets for him, and there could 


I was said that Mr Jones had never seen the sea and that he 
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be no countryside to match the gentle borderland, with the 
menacing mountains beyond. Yet he gave you a wonderful sense 
of the complete man, for whom change and decay could never 
seriously disturb the given order of things. In The Court he had, 
as butler, presided in the servants’ hall, with Mrs Humphreys, the 
housekeeper, as his well-upholstered consort. (He never married, 
nor indeed did she, and it was a scarcely forgivable blunder to 
enquire of Mr Jones about such banalities.) Oddly, he was always 
Mister Jones, though that may have been the achievement of 
his final years, when his authority was absolute, his knowledge 
of precedent supreme. He would sometimes admit that things 
had altered, and in particular that servants (referred to as a class 
which he supervised rather than as a category to which he had 
ever belonged) were not what they were. There was, for instance, 
that hall-boy who had actually failed to hear the car approaching 
on the drive. (‘Listening to the wireless, can you imagine?’—an 
activity of which Mr Jones was innocent to the end.) When the 
second war came, and a school was evacuated to a wing of The 
Court, Mr Jones was ready to make allowances. But his pantry 
remained inviolate, and in a green baize apron he would keep the 
silver up to standard, and with reluctance would supervise the 
women from the village who had taken the place of the footmen 
on the ground floor. One of his epics was the tale of the General’s 
illness long before, when a morning-room had to be made into a 
bedroom. ‘Very difficult, since footmen never did the bedrooms, 
and the housemaids never did the rooms below.’ A compromise 
had been necessary, but fortunately Mrs Humphreys was able to 
get ‘an older woman’ who was regarded as outside the hierarchy 
of floors and functions. 

Mr Jones—and I only knew him in his last ten years of life— 
was a large man who had much trouble with his feet. The full 
face presided—it seems the only word—over a figure that was 
stout but organized; the morning coat, like the quiet voice, was 
always under control. Almost the first time I ever saw him was 
one morning carly in the war, when he brought the shaving water 
to my room. He moved silently to the windows to draw the 
curtains, and in the process brought them crashing to the ground. 
Such a thing could scarcely have happened before in a long career 
of introducing the morning light to guests at The Court. The 
problem of privacy hardly arose, for the windows looked out on 
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the lake and the empty acres of the park beyond. But his com- 


ment was interesting. “The shutters’, he explained, ‘are still 
drawn, and it will be possible for you to dress, I think.’ 

Mr Jones’s loyalties were absolute: to the Catholic religion 
and to the family he served. For him indeed the two allegiances 
were one; throughout the centuries the family had remained 
faithful, and Mr Jones himself came of the local stock that in its 
turn had remained Catholic under the shadow of The Court. His 
interpretation of history was perhaps arbitrary, of the same order 
as his alleged flat-earth convictions. The Court was a Palladian 
mansion, built in the eighteenth century on the site, and indeed 
on the foundations, of a Tudor manor house. In the cellars, 
vaulted stone ceilings recalled the earlier house, and here, Mr 
Jones maintained, Mass had been offered in penal days. There 
was no proof of this, but it was possible, perhaps likely. But for 
Mr Jones it was certainly so, and he would indicate a tunnel 
(blocked up when The Court was built) which led into the woods 
and was a way out for a suspected priest. His attitude to the family 
portraits was of the same order. The cheerfully ambitious attri- 
butions to Van Dyck or Kneller were accepted without question, 
and he would refer with some contempt to ‘a gentleman from 
the National Portrait Gallery’ who had cast doubt on the artists’ 
names, entered in Mr Jones’s own catalogue, and by his direction 
transferred to the gilt labels on the frames. 

Mr Jones came into his own in the chapel, a building of the 
same period as The Court, which, by custom, had become the 
parish church for a wide area, though still technically a private 
chapel for the family. He would rehearse the list of chaplains he 
remembered and he deplored a little the greater freedom they had 
come to enjoy. ‘I remember the General walking up and down the 
terrace, with his watch in his hand, saying “It’s twenty-nine 
minutes to eight, and the chaplain is late. What do I pay him two 
hundred a year for?” ’ The General’s daily practice was to rise at 
half-past six, and it required an hour for him to dress and say his 
prayers. Mass followed, and this, too, should have its appointed 
length: twenty-five minutes it should be, and the liturgical cycle 
of varying readings was no excuse for less or more. 

Mr Jones was no great believer in hymns or indeed in any 
suggestion that the laity should do more than be present punctu- 
ally and in their proper place. The family used to assist at Mass 
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from a gallery, with brocaded chairs and a red velvet hanging 
all along the edge. Mr Jones’s place was down below, and, when 
collections were introduced after the General’s death, he would 
himself take round the plate which in his hands always seemed a 
salver. His own prayers were as exactly arranged as were those 
of the General. He favoured The Garden of the Soul, and his 
weekly confession was preceded by ten minutes earnest consulta- 
tion of Bishop Challoner’s examination of conscience. 

On Palm Sunday and Good Friday he would read the Passion 
in English, standing in his place. This had always been done by the 
General himself, and on his death Mr Jones assumed the task. 
He read well and deliberately, with no attempt at dramatic 
rendering for effect. He used his Garden of the Soul, dog-eared in 
his huge hands, and for the Catholics on the estate this was a 
ritual they had come to expect as essential to these sacred days. 

He read The Universe with discriminating care. He was, 
surprisingly, fair game for any advertisement that offered 
novenas or unusual spiritual reward. The foreign missions inter- 
ested him, and in his pantry you might sometimes surprise him 
deep in the study of a magazine that showed the White Fathers 
at work in Africa. In his will he left money for Masses for the 
missions. No anniversary of any relation, however remote, went 
without the request for a Mass; the envelope containing the 
stipend would state the particulars—‘Mary Jones, died on August 
1, 1897, of a stroke, aged 83 years’. He was a great admirer of the 
novels of Robert Hugh Benson. 

For most of his life he had looked after an invalid brother, 
bedridden in a cottage in the village, and when the brother came 
to die and soon afterwards The Court became a school, he went 
to live there himself. Or, more exactly, he slept there, for early 
and late you would see him as usual in the smaller house to which 
the family had moved after the war. He adapted himself to the 
new life with uncomplaining loyalty. But he could rarely be 
induced to visit the school, and the transformation of his pantry 
to a bursar’s office must have seemed a sort of sacrilege. 

He died, after a short illness, in a hospital run by nuns. As it 
happened they belonged to the same order which, sixty years 
before, had for a time taught in the village school to which Mr 
Jones had gone as a child. “You looked after me at the beginning 
and at the end’, he said just before he died. 
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OBITER 


Tue Voice or A Master. Whether one likes the films of Robert 
Bresson or not—and it is undeniable that they make heavy demands 
upon the spectator which many do not care to meet—there is no 
possible doubt that he is one of the most important film directors in the 
world today. At the Cannes Film Festival this year France headed her 
list of entries with his latest picture, Un Condamné a Mort s’est Echappé, 
and to many of us it seemed likely—and rightly so—that it would 
carry off the Grand Prix. In the event, however, by one of those 
vagaries only too common among Festival juries, this went to a film 
not in the same class and Bresson had to content himself with the 
award for the best director; with which, presumably, the official jury 
sought to save its collective face. 

The morning after his film was shown early in the second week of 
the Festival, Bresson gave a press conference which turned out to be 
one of the most exciting things in the whole fortnight. It was held 
immediately after the interesting conference given by the Russian 
team that made the beautiful but disappointing version of Don Quixote, 
and as the giant Tcherkassov, who plays Don Quixote, shouldered 
his way arrogantly out of the room, Bresson edged his way unob- 
trusively in. He took his place at the table, followed by Frangois 
Leterrier who plays the condemned Fontaine in his film, and one 
forgot straightway all about the Russians. Bresson is darkly good- 
looking and in his linen suit, smoking endless cigarettes in an ebony 
and silver holder, he was as photogenic as anything one could wish to 
see, but it was the impact of his personality—intelligent, astringent, 
amused—that focused the attention of a whole roomful of weary 
journalists upon him from the moment he began to speak. He was 
introduced, a trifle ruefully, by his chairman as the only living director 
who insisted on making only the kind of films he likes, paying no 
attention to money, convention or the public. Bresson went on to tell 
us that he had made Un Condamné very fast for him (it had only taken 
about two years all told) and that it was being a considerable financial 
success. He said, more in sorrow than anger, that he thought the 
commercial cinema had reached a stalemate in spite of its technical 
brilliance, and that films were less and less cinematic and more and 
more filmed theatre, which he considered to be a tragedy; and he 
explained that this was one of the reasons that he now used only non- 
professional performers in his films. Actors, he said, remained ob- 
stinately actors, and people saw them as such; and now that co-produc- 
tions led to the exchange of actors throughout the world, all films 
seemed to employ about seven faces which cropped up everywhere. 
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What he thought was most important in a film is always what one 
had not put there—it was not dialogue or mime that mattered, but the 
relationship between face and face; or between face and action; or the 
relationship between a visual sequence and the noises on the sound- 
track that accompanied it. By using unknown faces and untried 
performers he was able to achieve precisely the effects he had in mind, 
which would be impossible through the intermediary of well-known 
actors who came into the film with ready-made Ronieiiien and 

rsonalities. He has the reputation, of course, of driving his cast (and 
indeed himself) to exhaustion and beyond when making pictures, and 
one could see exactly how this relentless pressure would be exerted 
as the quiet detached voice detailed the method, and the black and 
silver holder sketched visions in the air. One sardonic journalist asked 
him if he did not think there was a danger of all his actors being 
projections of himself if used in this way, and at this young Leterrier 
jetked forward with a grin to see how this would be taken by the 
Master: Bresson penal not to find this amusing and dismissed the 
subject summarily, but I suspect there may be some truth in it. The 
lively cut and thrust between experts went on for an hour, and pro- 
vided one of the most stimulating comments on the cinema that I 
have ever had the luck to hear. It seemed all the more preposterous 
that the prize could have gone to Friendly Persuasion after hearing what 
Bresson was trying to do with his medium. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


POETS WITHOUT A TRADITION 
Davip Moopy 


OETRY has always a hazardous existence, is rarely held or 
formed in an adequate organ of words; it is too easily dissipated 
or clumsily fumbled back beyond the mind’s grasping. To be 
continually a poet, even under the most favourable conditions, 
requires great power and self-consecration. Today conditions are 
nowhere very favourable, and least of all in young countries such as 
Australia and New Zealand. To be a poet anywhere, but there even 
more, a man needs genius, or the dedication more usually found in 
saints. 
That these countries have not an excessive share of genius, and that 
their writers are as mortal and divided as all the world, is the evidence 
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of two recently published anthologies, one of Australian and the other 
of New Zealand verse.! The intention of the editors in each has been 
to trace from its beginnings the evolution of a distinctly national idiom, 
to show the growth of a poetic tradition which is characteristically 
‘Australian’ or “New Zealand’. In each case they have felt that the 
poetry of their country began to come of age in the 1930s, with the 
result that the earlier writers are offered mainly as an historical back- 
ground to the larger number of poems by living authors. That there 
should be so many living writers of verse (about forty in the Australian 
book, and twenty-seven in the New Zealand) persistent and skilful 
enough to have won recognition even in their own country, shows at 
least the presence of a vital desire for creativity, a vital desire for 
poetry. : 

Unfortunately the desire is not of itself enough. A few have the 
gift and the discipline to write poems that are whole and satisfying. 
But most are uninspired, and subject to severe limitations. Indeed it 
seems possible to speak of a poetic idiom only because of these common 
limitations. Their source can be felt behind the stated intention of the 
editors, the search for a distinct national idiom, for a poetic contribu- 
tion to the foundation of a national culture. These phrases are symptoms 
of the tangle of obstructing problems. The very fact that a country 
has attained that degree of self-consciousness where it feels compelled 
at once to create and to define its ‘culture’, shows it to be in a state of 
rich, but raw and confused, vitality: the adolescent ferment of a 
young society aware both of its own energies and the great achieve- 
ments of mature societies. Its writers, involved in their situation and 
partly responsible for it, are likely to set themselves strange and 
unprofitable problems, to be intensely on the defensive, and when they 
have not genius, to feel that any significant experience, however 
untransformed in the imagination, will be poetry when written down 
in verse. 

The quest for a ‘national culture’ in both Australia and New Zealand 
is itself the central strange and unprofitable problem. There, in this 
context, the word ‘culture’ has a limited sense, with snob overtones. 
It refers to the arts of poetry, music, painting, drama—the arts which 
are felt to be the great distinction and dignity of the ‘old countries’ of 
Europe, the arts which (it is subtly suggested) only the enlightened 
intellectual in these philistine countries will appreciate. In fact the 
arts as such are fairly much alive in Australia and New Zealand: each 


1 An Anthology of New Zealand Verse. Selected by Robert Chapman and Jonathan 
Bennett. 


A Book of Australian Verse. Selected by Judith Wright (Oxford University Press, 
London: Cumberlege, 21s. and 15s. respectively.) 
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has its National Theatre, its National Orchestra, an excessive number 
of practising painters and poets, and Australia has a touring Ballet 
Company. Yet it is true that they do not possess a national culture: 
there are too few signs of an active national imagination (whatever 
that might be). 

Both countries were settled not much more than a century ago, 
mainly by people emerging from those lower ranks of English society 
which have contributed very little to literature or any of the arts. The 
settlers were obliged to give their undivided energies to the back- 
breaking and often heart-breaking work of a getting a living hold upon 
harsh and alien lands. Their immediate mode of imaginative expression 
was the crude bush ballad, which for all its tendency to melodrama, 
did image something of the new ways of life. But most of the verse 
written before 1914 followed dimly after the less enlightened Victorians, 
or took up the lost causes of Romanticism. Inevitably the result of 
these attempts to focus the new and quite strange land and life in the 
glass of Wordsworth or of nineteenth-century England was that no 
sense at all was made of them. And the transported culture of England 
became something apart, artificial, and slowly lost any civilizing power 
it may have exercised. As the people in the new lands worked them- 
selves free of the first crushing labours of colonization, their society 
began to take the shape of their condition. First there was to be educa- 
tion, so that all should have the opportunity to make good; then there 
was to be the Welfare State so that there should be security for all. 
It was to be the secular society of the emancipated working man. 

Now that these things have largely been achieved the Australian or 
New Zealander is able to feel that his country has made itself one to be 
proud of, and the easy admission that ‘culturally’ it is inferior to many 
economically less fortunate countries does little to affect his complac- 
ency. In those countries the ‘good life’, in material terms, is within 
anybody’s reach, and the life of the imagination has no part in it 
because it has done nothing towards achieving it. In consequence 
the people grow up without any depth of self-knowledge, and without 
that deep knowledge of their land which would be love. The English- 
man who knows the features and patterns of his country and society 
through the interpretations of a long tradition of writers can move 
always in a consciousness of his past and with some awareness of 
himself and his situation. His life has an extension in the mind and in 
the spirit, through the transforming power of the imagination. In 
Australia and New Zealand there has been no such transformation, 
and daily living has almost no extension in the poetic imagination. The 
activity in the arts referred to earlier has done little to help. It is a sign 
of creative energy and the desire to make poetry, but it has rarely risen 
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above the level of craft, the practice of the technical skills necessary 
to the arts. Poetry (paraphrasing Coleridge) as an intuition in the finite 
mind of the infinite and incarnate I Am, or (to try again) as a compre- 
hension at once of abiding realities and of the actual human condition, 
is still unknown, uncared for, and almost uncreated. So there is not 
that shared consciousness of an historical and imaged past, and of a 
framework of traditions and values and ways of living, which is 
normally recognized as a culture. 

Instead there is an inferior form of culture, the New Zealand or the 
Australian ‘way of life’, the sub-culture of the new materialist nation. 
But this (here using the word ‘culture’ in the limited sense) is in essence 
an anti-culture, a condition of society which prevents and pillories and 
poisons the life of the imagination. The prose of obvious common- 
sense is its appropriate voice, the news, the sports page, the weather 
forecast. It is indifferent to poetry in any of its forms, and tends to be 
intolerant of the poet. 

The would-be poet is therefore confronted by two related sets of 
difficulties. Because his country and its life has undergone no meta- 
morphosis in other imaginations, he must achieve in his own imagina- 
tion the total transformation into poetry of brute and uncomprehended 
experience. And he must do this against the current of incomprehen- 
sion, of antipathy, and (worst of all) against the suction of that godless, 
grubbing, prosaic way of life which is always threatening to drain his 
creative energies and to drown the clarity of his perceptions. 

Only the few who have some touch of genius, or the integrity 
which involves self-consecration, have avoided the latter set of diffi- 
culties, and been free to give themselves to the essential work of trans- 
formation. The rest, the majority, are in’one way or another trapped 
in a situation which makes the writing of poetry nearly impacts 
The so-called ‘traditions of poetry’ are in fact records of the similar 
ways in which potential poets have failed to create poetry. 

A very great deal of the writing in the two books (more in the 
Australian than in the New Zealand) has gone down, unwillingly or 
not, under the prosaic way of life. The authors have ability to observe, 
to comment upon, even to satirize the situations and substance of their 
common experience. If only they had a theme they would be well 
occupied in writing prose stories or novels. But not even the suggestive- 
ness of verse can make their writing seem other than the prose of prose- 
thinking countries. Their writing is building up no tradition except 
that of the sub-culture to which it gives a voice. 

The poets, i.e. those who have in fact created poetry, may be the 
founders of poetic traditions in their own countries, or they may not. 
It is much too early to begin speculation. Their poetry is too indi- 
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vidual, too extra-ordinary, to be claimed simply as ‘national’ poetry; 
and because it speaks, not with the voice of the common man, but 
with the voice of one intensely alive person, it more clearly expresses 
things that are true of the nation, and perhaps of all men. Moreover 
these poets have no need of explanation of the sort offered here for the 
failure of potential poets: where a poem has been created, it exists, and 
is always more important than anything that could be said about it. 
The only adequate criticism of the poems (i.e. verses that are poetic) 
in these books, would have to begin by quoting them in full. (If that 
could be done I would stop writing here, but the whole of this issue 
would have to be given to the poetry of Australia and New Zealand. 
If this is considered it will appear that the proportions in this article of 
undergrowth-clearing criticism and achievement-measuring criticism 
are not what they seem.) 

There would be the lyrical poems of John Shaw Neilson (Australia), 
having the simplicity, the strange insight and the beauty of a childlike 
vision, yet having also a depth of human understanding which gives 
them the delicate strength as well as the clarity of a crystal. There 
would be the musically more delightful lyrics of Denis Glover (N.Z.), 
which can be songs simply or poems of intense compassion. Then there 
would be some who out of personal suffering have made a passionate 
strong poetry of the cruelty that can be in men and in life, and of the 
black loneliness and despair the spirit can be lost in. Christopher Bren- 
nan (Australia) and Robin Hyde (N.Z.) struggled for courage and 
peace, and in their poems affirmed a hope which in their lives they 
despaired of. R. A. K. Mason (N.Z.) in his poems showed himself 
tougher, stoical before fate, nobly tender before the sufferings of 
people. Of these Mary Stanley (N.Z.) speaks most simply and directly, 
and with such full comprehension of her experience that her poems 
seem spoken within us, and to state deep things we had always known 
but never grasped. Finally there would be two inspired poets, J. P. 
McAuley (Australia) and J. K. Baxter (N.Z.), whose writing at their 
best is a revelation of ultimate realities seen as in a vision of common 
things. They excite comparison with Blake and Rilke, and can in a 
very limited way sustain it, but they have not such genius to unveil 
mysteries at the heart of man and creation. Yet they are poets in the 
same tradition of the spirit, and have attempted with honour the same 
work of so comprehending and transforming their experience that its 
intrinsic and universal poetry is revealed. 

These poets could be beginning the poetic traditions of Australia 
and New Zealand. But other poets will be just as individual and original, 
will write poetry which, while equally valid, will seem to have little 
in common with theirs. A poetic tradition does not take shape in so 
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short a time as one century; and it is only when deeply established that 
it becomes valuable, as source of energy to poetry and as a support to 
the art of the second-order writers. Yet these countries have poets of 
such power and promise that they can afford to rejoice in them for the 
present and to leave to the future the matter of tradition. Ultimately it 
is the poets who count, not the tradition. These poets, without the 
soil and support of one, and in spite of the great difficulties, have found 
how to create poetry—a remarkable achievement which shows that 
the hope for poetry is not in what has already been written, but in the 
fine integrity and passion of individual hearts. 

For this reason there seems to be more hope for poetry in these 
two countries than in England. A proper criticism of the verse published 
in recent English anthologies would have to point out that while there 
area very few whose poetry deserves to endure, most writers are merely 
giving voice to quaint or precious perceptions, or to prosaic living and 
thinking—i.e. that in their own ways, more refined by tradition though 
these may be, they too are potential poets failing to create poetry. In 
England the past has a vitality which will enliven the future for some 
time to come (and which will continue to be of value also to other 
English-speaking countries), but there are few signs that anything new 
or equally vital is being created here. In Australia and New Zealand the 
writers tend to be less than perfect in their art, but they manifest 
a deep creative energy which has great promise. There is hope that 
this promise will be achieved, in the serious concern of many people 
for the spiritualization of their way of living, and in the complementary 
and equally serious concern of poets for the creation of poetry. They 
are not content to live out the past, but are trying, obscurely and 
faithfully, to create a future in which that deep desire for poetry, which 
is a form of the desire for eternal truth and beauty, may at last be 
satisfied. 
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Justice. By Josef Pieper. (Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

Those who read Dr Pieper’s Fortitude and Temperance will welcome 
with much pleasure this essay. It is a careful analysis in the light of St 
Thomas’s own teaching of his statement that ‘Justice is a habit, whereb 
a man renders to each one his due with constant and perpetual will’. 
Each element of this simple statement is developed, and its applications 
to individual and social problems discovered, with amazing clarity 
and precision. This is all the more remarkable when we remember 
that St Thomas’s treatise on Justice is one of the longest, the most 
condensed, and by no means the easiest in the Summa Theologica. But 
it is the author’s peculiar gift not only to combine the abstract with the 
concrete, but to go right to the heart of every topic he discusses and 
write of it with a freshness and originality of expression that appears as 
effortless as it is intellectually satisfying. If we would understand 
human rights we must go to the metaphysics of created being and 
realize the implications of human personality. A thing is just, says St 
Thomas, not only because it is willed by God, but because it is a debt 
due to a created being by virtue of the relationship between creature 
and creature. To be just means to recognize the other to whom the 
debt is due as other. Man only reveals his true being when he is just. 
The act of justice which orders the association of individuals with one 
another is restitution, recompense, restoration; the act must reflect the 
characteristics of the virtue. Justice rules in a community wherever the 
three basic relations, the three fundamental structures of communal 
life, are disposed in their proper order: firstly, the relations of indivi- 
duals to one another, as in commutative justice; secondly, the relations 
of the social whole to the individuals, as in distributive justice; thirdly, 
the relations of the individuals to the social whole, as in legal or general 
justice. Only by evaluating these basic forms of justice correctly can a 
right balance be kept between individualism and collectivism. When 
we think of government we have to realize the implications of distri- 
butive justice. Finally we have to recognize that, great and necessary 
as justice is, the world cannot be kept in order through justice alone. 
The condition of the historical world is such that the balance cannot 
always be fully restored through restitution and the paying of debts 
and dues. Room must be found for the virtue of religion and man’s 
first and foremost relationship which is to God. 

The foregoing sentences summarize all too briefly the main themes 
dealt with in this essay, but they are quite inadequate to give any real 
idea of the profound thought which has issued in lessons which need 
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to be learned in this age of appalling injustice, especially under the 
communist menace. The great merit of the book is the author’s capacity 
to state in the simplest way and the briefest compass the basic principles 
on which all clear thought about justice must rest. All those who try to 
follow St Thomas’s teaching without any previous philosophical 
training will find in this book not only an admirable guide to the 
understanding of the text, together with a wealth of most helpful 
references, but no less a model of how to approach the text so as to be 
fully repaid for their efforts. 


WILFRID ARDAGH, O.P. 


GEORGE BERKELEY AND THE PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. By 

Edward Sillem. (Longmans; 21s.) 

Philosophy would be a more attractive subject if all who practised 
it wrote as well as George Berkeley or his latest commentator. Fr 
Sillem gives a clear account of Berkeley’s philosophy in relation to its 
central problem of natural theology; caialle exposition gives 
place to criticism, and to an interesting comparison with the work of 
modern theists, such as Farrer, Trethowan, Wisdom and Hawkins. 

The first six chapters develop Berkeley’s theory of the immediate 
perception of material things, against Locke’s and the usual opinion 
that there is more to them than meets the eye. He insisted that the 
only way to avoid scepticism was to hold that ideas are particular 
things, not representative of them, and that this after all was only 
commonsense (one cannot read much Berkeley without appreciating 
the exasperation he caused his more fumbling opponents). By contrast 
a spirit comes to be known through the mediation of things; as we 
recognize our own souls in perceiving, willing, acting, and the souls 
of other people similarly, so too we know God through what he 
creates. For each thing conforms to an ordered pattern: all cherries, 
for example, are alike. Now this is not due to our perceiving them, 
nor to things themselves, since the Lockean legend of unknown 
substances has been refuted; it must therefore be due to a spirit 
other than ourselves. 

This is a brief summary of a detailed account amply supported by 
quotation. In the last chapter Fr Sillem speaks in his own person. He 
convincingly defends Berkeley against the charge of idealism, pointing 
to the strong contrast always made between material and spiritual. To 
be material precisely is percipi and not percipere. Fr Sillem then defends 
the proof itself. It is open to all men, not only to those capable of 
subtle reasoning; and it leads them to know God as a person, not as an 

abstract notion. The Kantian objection that any such proof must 
involve illegitimate a priori reasoning can hardly apply, since Berkeley 
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does not abandon that experience of perception which is the foundation 
of his proof. Next it is argued that Berkeley was right not to deny 
religious belief before starting on a philosophical proof. Here I would 
want to say that while such proof can only explicitate what is in some 
way already known, the world being God’s first revelation to all men, 
yet surely, before we argue nse him, we need to set aside false 
assumptions as to what God is, and even the assumption that anything 
at all can ever tell us what he is. This in effect is the fundamental and 
unanswerable criticism finally brought against the proof by Fr Sillem 
himself. Berkeley thought that we can know God as we know any 
other spirit; he thought of him as the first cause in a class of causes. 
In other words he failed to appreciate that the name of God can never 
be given to a being who does not totally transcend all experience. Such 
philosophical naivety must in the end exclude Berkeley’s proof from 
serious consideration. But for all that every theist can learn from him, 
and should be grateful to Fr Sillem for a fine piece of work. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tuer Pseupo-Cyprianic De Pascua Computus.Translated by George 
Ogg. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. 6d.) 

CyRIL OF JERUSALEM AND Nemesius oF Emesa. Edited by William 
Telfer. (Library of Christian Classics, Vol. IV. $.C.M. Press; 30s.) 
Your ignorance of how St Cyprian did not calculate—and with 

some inaccuracy—the date of Easter, is a gap in your Christian know- 
ledge which is here being filled in for you almost before you are 
aware of it. Even when you have read this short treatise, it is more than 
possible that you will still not understand how this enthusiastic amateur 
astronomer reached his conclusions, unless you are such an astronomer 
yourself. But at any rate you will have picked up much interesting, 
and not always merely chuckle-worthy, biblical exegesis; for pati 
that the Temple of Solomon was generally agreed to be made in the 
veiled likeness of Adam. And you may perhaps be helped to appreciate 
the symbolic importance of celebrating Easter on a wie date, 
whose astronomical premises link the feast up with the creation of 
sun and moon, and thus give a fitting cosmic value to the memorial 
of universal redemption and cosmic re-creation. 

The catechumens whom Cyril was preparing for their Easter 
baptism at Jerusalem were concerned with less recondite matters. The 
catecheses here translated are in fact instructions on the creed, with 
some introductory talks on sincerity of conversion, repentance, and 
baptism. This dogmatic and moral instruction before baptism would 
be followed by instruction on the sacraments in the ‘mystagogic’ 
sermons after Easter. It is perhaps a pity that the mystagogic sermons 
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conventionally ascribed to Cyril do not follow the selection from his 
catecheses in this volume. It is true that the editor states a good case for 
crediting them to Cyril’s successor John. Even so, they would have 
made a more appropriate bed-fellow than the treatise of Nemesius to 
Cyril’s catecheses. 

However, the editor has given us such an excellent historical and 
topographical introduction on the fourth-century Church of Jerusalem 
that we have no business to cavil at his preferences. And I would risk 
a guess that the matter nearest his heart in the book before us is the 
treatise of Nemesius of Emesa on the nature of man, and that Cyril 
was brought in as a second string only. 

Nemesius is so shadowy a figure that his treatise was frequently 
ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa; sometimes they share the honours as 
Nemesius of Nyssa or Gregory of Emesa. It was known to the medieval 
scholastics as a work of Gregory’s. And perhaps its chief interest is its 
speculative scholastic temper. Nemesius’s viewpoint could perhaps be 
described as semi-Aristotelian. He illustrates the point that scholasti- 
cism was not an invention of the medieval Latin West, but was derived 
from the ancient world. But in the Church of the late Empire it 
flourished mainly among the Greek Fathers, the theological approach 
of the great figures of the Latin West being by contrast more literary 
and rhetorical. 

E.H. 


A Scuotastic MIsceLtANy: ANSELM TO OcKHAM. Edited by 
Eugene R. Fairweather. (Library of Christian Classics, Vol. X. 
S.C.M. Press; 35s.) 

This book succeeds by modesty. ‘An editor who is not a professional 
medievalist’, to quote his description of himself, but has taken the 
utmost care with documentation and advice, has produced a volume 
of extracts from twelfth- and thirteenth-century theologians selected 
wisely, translated sparely and without pomp, and introduced with an 
informed precision. The book falls into three parts. The first introduces 
St Anselm with balance and restraint: when one thinks of the mistakes 
that might have been made here and are not, the full stature of the 
editorial work can be assessed. There follow translations of the 
Proslogion and the Cur Deus homo?, together with important excerpts 
from other works, and two biographical extracts from Eadmer. The 
second part deals with the twelfth-century schools—Chartres, Laon, 
Abelard, the Victorines, Lombard; and the third part gives a very 
rapid glimpse of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century systems other 
than that of St Thomas Aquinas, who has a volume of the series to 
himself. In this third part the glimpses are perhaps too rapid, and we 
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would have liked to have a little more translated matter from Scotus, 
for instance, and some account of developments after Ockham. 
However, as it stands the book is most attractive, and scholarly, and 
well worth the price asked. 

TimoTHY McDEeERMOTT, O.?. 


Earty Latin Tueotocy. Edited by S. L. Greenslade. (Library of 

Christian Classics, Vol. V. S.C.M. Press; 30s.) 

All the works translated in this volume, Tertullian’s De Praescriptione 
and De Idolotria, Cyprian’s De Unitate and De Lapsis, the Letters from 
Cyprian, Ambrose and Jerome, are concerned with the Church, her 
nature, her life, her relations with society and the state. Despite this 
apparent unity of theme there is little to hold the volume together; 
many of the letters from Ambrose evoke little more than sympathy 
for the historians who must somehow derive a coherent story from 
their tortuous pages. A longer introduction to St Ambrose giving us 
more details of his famous clashes with the Emperors, followed by 
part of the De Officiis, would have given us more of the history and 
more of St Ambrose’s written heritage for the Church than the 
patchwork quilt of the Letters themselves. Tertullian and Cyprian go 
well enough together and the De Officiis would not be out of place 
next to Jerome’s letters of spiritual advice and consolation. 

Tertullian lived before the days of scientific techniques for the 
interpretation of historical documents so that, in the absence of other 
criteria, he could appeal only to the obvious sense of the Bible and 
to the fact that the Bible belongs to the Church. But the Church 
possesses the Bible only because Christ has entrusted it to her for use 
and safe-keeping, and the heretics demonstrate that the Bible is not 
theirs when they distort or reject the true meaning. In an age of scien- 
tific interpretation there are many more arguments to be weighed; 
in an age of new discoveries it is to the archaeologists and historians 
we must go if we wish to know the similarities between the Qumran 
sect and the disciples, but shall we ever find unity among them on their 
significance? Tertullian’s question retains its relevance; if Christ is 
God, where shall we find him if not in his Church? 

If Tertullian raises the fundamental issues it is Jerome who puts us 
most closely in touch with the life of the Church in his day. The 
panegyric on Paula to Eustochium, despite all the rhetorical tricks, 
the affected humility, the inevitable attack on the Origenists, is as 
fresh now as the day it was written, with its pictures of the pilgrimages, 
of the monasteries at Bethlehem, of the death-bed of the beloved Paula. 


JEROME SMITH, O.P. 
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Sant PeTeR DaMIANI AND His Canonicat Sources. By J. Joseph 
Ryan. (Studies and Texts 2: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto; n.p.) 


This study bears on the central figure of St Peter Damiani (1007- 
1072) and more especially on his literary legacy. Its worth may be 
gauged by the preface of Stephan Kuttner in which he writes: “At the 
vantage point to which this book will lead us by its interpretations and 
conclusions based on St Peter Damiani’s use of canonical texts, we 
shall perceive a large new territory charted, new perspectives opened 
up, and many new roads sketched on which to advance farther in the 
ever-fascinating field: the relations of law and reform in the Gregorian 
age’. As the same authority previously observed, ‘the days are gone 
when mediaeval collections of Canon law could appear as but barren 
sequences of texts compiled in one or other fashion. . . . Mediaeval 
historians of today know better; they know that Canon law often 
holds the key to an understanding of the intellectual forces that 
determined the policies of the Christian world in the Middle Ages.’ 

A very limited attention has been given to the sources of Damiani’s 
writings. All his works have not been the object of a systematic study 
with a view to examine his use of canonical authorities or to determine 
his canonical background. The present study is limited to the formal 
aspects of Damiani’s canonical authorities, with especial attention to 
the problem of the collections from which they came. 

The work is divided into three parts: Part One, Problems and 
Method; Part Two, Text and Sources; Part Three, Summation and 
Tables. Damiani’s literary work calls for the examination of (1) the 
canonical texts explicitly cited; (2) the texts which invoke in a general 
way canonical authority; and (3) such other dependence on canonical 
sources as have been discovered in the Damiani corpus. 

Details are given of the criteria used in making the investigations, 
and the way is described in which the results of the examination have 
been assembled. This account is most useful for further, study, and the 
method of investigation might well be extended into other fields of 
research. It appears that the preferred formal sources for Damiani’s 
canonical material were among the major collections Burchard’s 
Decretum and some form of the composite Dionysian collection, 
including both the councils and the decretals, as in the Dionysio-Hadriana. 
Direct use of the Pseudo-Isidorian collection remains very doubtful. 

The texts and sources have been very closely examined, and the three 
tables most carefully prepared, and well-adapted for cross-reference. 
The works of Damiani are presented in chronological order as adopted 
by Neukirch, and the listing of authorities in Table III follows Friedberg 
for the Decretum. 
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Much has been done here to rectify the situation observed by 
Professor Knowles: ‘Damian, at least until recent years, has probably 
been the object of less study and more misunderstanding than any 
other medieval figure of equal magnitude and significance.’ (The 
Monastic Order In England, Cambridge 1940, p. 194.) Something of his 
magnitude and significance as a canonist is thrown into relief in these 
pages, where he is seen to be ‘well equipped with a theory of the 
sources of law to make his way through the mass of canonical material 
in circulation and to use the collections that came to hand with a degree 
of security and discrimination commensurate with the science of his 
age’. (p. 142.) 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Tue Rute or St Aucustine. By Rev. T. A. Hand, o.s.a. (Gill; 8s. 6d.) 
An admirable translation of the Rule of St Augustine and an added 
commentary by the Spanish Augustinian, Blessed Alphonsus Orozco, 
make this book doubly valuable to numerous men and women who 
live their religious lives under the guidance of the great doctor. It is 
remarkable how many of our best-known religious orders and con- 
gregations of both sexes have this rule as the basis of their constitutions; 
leaving aside the many canonical orders, we can instance the Servite 
and Dominican friars, the nuns of the Order of the Good Shepherd, the 
Presentation nuns and the Ursulines, and the Sisters of Mercy. 

Blessed Alphonsus, the author of the commentary, was admitted 
to the order in Salamanca in 1522 by St Thomas of Villanova and had 
as his novice master Blessed Louis of Montoya, under whom he 
rapidly developed that gentleness of spirit that made him so renowned 
and fruitful a preacher and teacher during his sixty-nine years in the 
order. In 1882 Leo XIII raised him to the altars of the Church. His 
commentary here published is neither a critical examination nor an 
explanation of the Rule; it is quite frankly of an hortative character 
only, as may be gathered from examples such as the following, where 
he admonishes ‘those religious who wander aimlessly about, going 
from room to room distracting their brethren from their work and 
pe (p. 26). These he reminds of our Lord’s words: ‘My house shall 

called a house of prayer but you have made it a den of thieves.’ 

Consoling, however, is his teaching on prayer, where he says: 
‘Since many are disturbed by mental distractions especially at the time 
of prayer when they wish to be more attentive, and find themselves 
thinking of their duties, or on occasions even of useless things, it is well 
to remember that the attention prescribed in the Rule is not of necessity 
actual, for that would be too much to expect from our weakness in 
this life. It suffices that we should desire to be attentive at the beginning 
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of prayer and earnestly ask God for the grace of continuai attention. 
By virtue of this initial effort and disposition, the whole prayer is 
rendered meritorious. We have an example of this in the case of a 
person who throws a stone. The stone travels a good distance, but the 
hand that threw it does not go with it. It is carried by the impetus 
with which it was first released. The same may be said of prayer, 
provided that he who prays is not wilfully distracted.’ (pp. 30, 31.) 
These quotations perhaps give some idea of the excellence of this 
treatise, which however is comparatively brief, occupying only sixty- 


eight pages of the total of eighty-five in the whole book. 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


THREE WuiTE VEILS FOR ALESSANDRA. By Lucy Prario. (Longmans; 
18s.) 

“Well-known Socialite becomes Carmelite’ would be an inevitable 
American-style headline to sum up this graphic biography of an 
Italian marchesa who, early in this century, abandoned the glittering 
society life for the austerities of Carmel. Alessandra was the daughter 
of Marchese Antonio di Rudini, one of the architects of post-1870 
Italy. The ‘three veils’ are those of her First Communion, of her 
wedding day when she married the Marchese Carlotti di Garda, and 
of her entry into Carmel as Sister Mary of Jesus. 

Alessandra, after a conventional education, developed into a dazz- 
lingly beautiful woman, much sought after in the European marriage 
market. Oddly enough, though she had ceased practising her Catholic 
faith, it was on religious grounds that she refused to marry an impor- 
tunate Russian Grand Duke. She chose her own husband, a rich young 
aristocrat and a complete atheist. 

The gay, irresponsible, outrageously extravagant social life only 
partly satisfied Alessandra. Always there were recurrent longings to 
return to the religion of her childhood. They were ephemeral. The 
death of her husband, after only a few years of marriage, were followed 
by four tempestuous years with d’Annunzio. Then the light of faith 
burst through. Alessandra, aware of an insistent vocation to the 
religious life, submitted and made a great renunciation. This was not 
easy as she had two adolescent sons. They were materially provided 
for but their mother’s departure for Carmel caused them great grief, 
which found its echo in Alessandra’s own heart. They were delicate 
youths and did not long survive their mother’s abandonment of the 
world. The wearing of the final veil of her life was accompanied, in the 
beginning, with much pain and mental anguish. Her husband and 
sons dead, the foolish past buried in oblivion, Sister Mary of Jesus 
was alone. This remarkable woman, free of worldly ties, lived only 
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for God. And in Carmel, where she lived a life of prayer and austerity 
for the remaining twenty years of her life, she found the spiritual 
peace her restless soul had sought for so long. 


KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


MarcEL PROUST AND DELIVERANCE FROM TIME. By Germaine Brée, 
with an introduction by Angus Wilson. (Chatto and Windus; 21s.) 
Byron and Goetue. By E. M. Butler. (Bowes and Bowes; 30s.) 

In his introduction to Mlle Brée’s new book on Proust Angus 
Wilson suggests that there are too many guide books to the passing 
beauties of the Proustian world but that this one is different. There are 
and it is. It is also interesting and raises one or two possible questions 
about the uses of criticism. Particularly illuminating are her discussions 
of the time structure of A la recherche du temps perdu and she helps to 
elucidate with some skill that curiously vague and Eliotian sphere 
where the three times are held in a loose synthesis in which we pass 
to and fro in the manner of those in J. W. Dunne’s Experiment with 
Time and where Proust’s narrator projects himself into an anticipation 
of the future, relives his life in meditations retrospectively and focuses 
upon the present, finding a timeless world the spatial dimensions of 
which are constantly changing. This examination leads Mlle Brée to 
adumbrate and emphasize—very properly it seems—the recognition of 
the existence of identity which, as far as Marcel is concerned, is the 
important revelation which ensures the imposition of order upon 
previous chaos. 

Mlle Brée also examines the relation of Proust to the narrator— 
Marcel. She asserts that many critics have tended to identify them 
‘reading from Proust’s life into the novel and back again’. This, of 
course, is a perilous and sometimes foolish method, a product of that 
school of criticism which attempts to arrange Shakespeare’s sonnets 
in a biographical sequence and which seeks to establish whether or not 
Keats had a ‘hang-over’ on the day he was supposed to have started to 
write the Ode to a Nightingale. Clearly, in Proust’s novel, to be misled 
by the use of the first person is to create an insuperable number of 
obstacles to vitiate the art which prepares the reader for Marcel’s 
revelation which leads to the outcome of a seemingly hopeless excur- 
sion. As Mlle Brée puts it: 


‘The point at which the narrator arrives at the end of the novel 
cannot possibly be superimposed upon the point of his departure, 
for this would bring the aesthetic validity of the novel’s composition 
into question. The title of the book indicates a quest in which the 
narrator is engaged. How could he tell of his hopeless “‘search” if 
he already knew its successful outcome? The revelation at the end 
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would then be faked; the climax of the novel would lose all its value.’ 
But despite her denial of the ‘identification’ and biographical method 


Mlle Brée falls into the same seeming error. For instance, she says: 
*, . . Sometimes Proust speaks through the narrator but sometimes the 
narrator speaks for himself.’ Such a statement supposes, to use an 
oxymoron, that Mlle Brée is retrospectively clairvoyant. In any case, 
surely it does not matter when Proust is being the narrator and when 
he is not? It is the narrator who is telling the story and we know that 
Proust created the narrator. It would not really matter very much if it 
were discovered that Proust had not written it at all. Similarly it does 
not really matter, except to academic hacks with spare time and card 
indices, and benefactors of the tourist trade, who wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. The plays exist; surely that is sufficient? Thus Proust’s novels, 
like anything else, should, I submit, at the risk of committing a minor 
heresy, be examined only in the light’of themselves. Mlle Brée is at her 
best at doing this in her discussion of Proust’s characters in terms of the 
comic. Much of the rest of the book might have been shorter with 
profit, since she tends to dwell too long upon points which are already 
clear. 

Professor Butler’s book is detection of a different kind. She is con- 
cerned to analyse the remarkable effect of Byron—his mind, person- 
ality, attitude and works—upon the mind and heart of Goethe. She 
calls it an ‘analysis of passion’ and it is learned, comprehensive, well 
documented by extensive but judicious quotation and, on the whole, 
a little dull. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an examination of the various 
sporadic and ineffectual attempts—these helped and impeded by a 
number of intermediaries—on the part of both men ta communicate. 
The second part, which deals with events after Byron’s death, is con- 
cerned with the continued influence of the Englishman upon the 
German for, when Byron died, ‘his spirit was burning as fiercely as 
ever in his writings . . . his effect upon Goethe increased prodigiously 
. . . inspiring a great elegaic rhapsody and expanding into cosmology. 
. . . They were to meet in the spirit again and again, often round 
unexpected corners. It might be thought that Goethe had by now run 
through the whole gamut of emotions Byron could inspire; but he 
was still to be disconcerted and dismayed, delighted and exasperated, 
overcome with gladness, heart-stricken, downcast and uplifted.’ If 
Byron’s spirit had been burning as fiercely as ever in hell Professor 
Butler could hardly have been more eloquent. 

It is perhaps a measure of the author’s learning and exuberance that 
we are able to read the latter half of her study without much more 
effort than that entailed by the first and to follow the seismography of 
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a seemingly tumultuous and passionate intellectual love affair; and it 
comes as something of a relief to recall that the two men never actually 
met. If they had it would have been rather like Gabriel apprehending 
Satan in the Garden of Eden when, had they fought: 


*,.. dreadful deeds 

Might have ensued, not onely Paradise 
In this commotion, but the Starrie Cope 
Of Heav’n perhaps, or all the Elements 
At least had gon to rack...’ 


But even Professor Butler might have found it difficult to distinguish 
the combatants accurately in these terms. 


Romantic appetites will be whetted by the prologue of her book 
and will not be disappointed by much of the ensuing chapters. She 
shows a remarkable knowledge of what Byron and Goethe thought 
and felt from day to day and how their thoughts and emotions con- 
flicted and agreed. In a manner more melodramatic than usual she 
refers to the two men ‘hailing each other from afar across the gulf of 
forty years between them; intermittently but urgently; hopefully but 
bootlessly’. She speaks of the legend of Byron: 


‘.. . which, like a river in full flood, swirls through wrathful deeps 
and sparkling shallows, hurtling onwards to re-enact the awe- 
inspiring fall, when the world reverberated with the shock, and 
Europe mourned the uncrowned king of Greece. But it also passed 
through the noisome swamps of controversy, sitrring up malodorous 
mud on its way.’ 


She declaims upon the manifestation of the Faustian spirit which 
‘striving, questioning, doubting and despairing; ruthless, reckless 
and distraught; impatient of limitations and piteously limited, swept 
through Europe like a forest fire with romanticism in its wake’. She 
also mentions phenomena like the ‘annihilating power of Byron’s 
laughter’, his ‘apocalyptic writings’, his ‘flaming spirit’, and refers 
frequently to people and things as ‘star-crossed’. It seems that Romeo 
and Juliet were well off in conjunctions by comparison with Goethe 
and Byron. 


It would probably be vain as well as imprudent to cavil at the many 
interesting conclusions to which Professor Butler comes, especially in 
her final and best chapter, but perhaps it is not unreasonable to 
complain of a style so redolent of the posters of yet another M.G.M. 
‘screen-shattering epic’. 

J. A. CuDDON 
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Tue Pencuin Book oF GERMAN Verse. Introduced and edited by 

Leonard Forster. (Penguin Books; 6s.) 

The chief themes of German lyric poetry, as Mr Forster observes, 
are dusk, night, peace of mind, death and God, and he has compiled 
his anthology to evoke the setting through which the German genius 
moves in its favourite archetype, the “Wanderer’. Not even Russian 
poetry is able to produce quite so constant a reflection of the national 
ethos in its search for God, truth, and the resolution of the human 
enigma. This selection includes many of the greater exponents of the 
Wanderer’s journey, both the familiar and the generally unknown, 
beginning with the ninth-century author of the Hildebrandslied, 
selecting with excellent taste from among the romantics and expression- 
ists, and including finally Carossa, Elisabeth Langgasser and Bertolt 
Brecht. Here are contemporary figures who overcame the shock of 
concentration camps and ‘asphalt cities’ with the same realization that 
ruin and degradation are no justification for despair. Ten centuries of 
Wanderers would seem to share the conviction that only the end of the 
journey can provide an answer to all the problems. 

The chronological scope of the book is ambitious but completely 
successful. Quite a third of the material selected is pre-Klopstock, and 
since there is an accompanying translation, one is able to appreciate 
even the medieval pieces and folk-songs in dialect. To criticize a book 
outside the limits which the author sets himself, is to invite Goethe’s 
rebuke to Tischbein ‘not to blame Angelica for the qualities her painting 
does not possess’. Mr Forster offers us what he calls a plain prose 
translation, but in fact it is sometimes more and at other times less 
(and occasionally all too reminiscent of the sort of programme notes 
we associate with Lieder concerts). The translation could have been 
done with a little more feeling for the English language. 


GEOFFREY WEBB 


THE PENGUIN Book OF FRENCH VERSE, 3: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Introduced and Edited by Anthony Hartley. (Penguin Books; ss.) 
This new Penguin anthology has an introduction of some twenty-five 

pages before presenting a comprehensive selection of poems. There is 

a plain prose translation of each poem. Between the dates 1780-1900, 

Mr Hartley gives us what any anthologist of this century must— 

noblesse oblige. The reader, therefore, who is approaching French poetry 

for the first time, and it is for him that the anthology is presented, will 
become familiar with the inseparable trio: Lamartine, de Vigny, Hugo. 

They are well represented, and if Mr Hartley’s excellent advice is 

taken of reading the poems aloud, then the delightful cadences of 

‘Le Lac’, and the more solemn and sonorous ones of “Booz Endormi’, 
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will delight the reader who is making a first encounter. He will enjoy 
Baudelaire all the more, and especially the selection which Mr Hartley 
has made. What is surprising, and delightful to find, is that he has 
given a generous allowance of space to Corbiére and Laforgue. They 
are so often discovered just too late for appreciation, for the impact of 
their ironic style can be missed if one has sampled too much Lamartine 
and Hugo. The inclusion of Laforgue, too long ignored in this country, 
is most commendable, and almost makes up, though not quite, for the 
omission of Baudelaire’s ‘L’Invitation au Voyage’, and a few more 
choice selections of Gautier. Mr Hartley’s translations are what he says 
—plain. They should be a boon to students, and they are adequate. 

The Introduction is not quite so discerning as the selection of poems, 
and much of what Mr Hartley says in it should be taken ad cautelam. 
It is true, as he says, that many poets have a ‘phoney philosophy’, but 
surely this does not give them a prerogative in the matter? He also casts 
aside far too lightly the claims of many critics made in defence of 
Baudelaire’s Christianity, however weird it may have been. How 
could Mr Hartley think, if he has read the ‘Journaux Intimes’, that 
Baudelaire had only ‘religious feelings’? 

Finally, M. Raymond’s book, De Baudelaire au Surréalisme, is hardly 
for beginners, excellent though it is. One could imagine that if the 
reader wishes to go further in his reading of poets, and an explanation 
of them, he would find it much more useful to read Geoffrey Brereton’s 
book An Introduction to the French Poets, or at least the pages relevant 
to this century. It is rather surprising that there is no mention of this 
work in Mr Hartley’s introduction, whereas the reader “encountering 
French poetry for the first time’ is urged to read Raymond and Sartre. 
This does seem to be inconsistent, since even ‘Enfin Malherbe vint’ 
receives its plain translation. D.A.R. 


THE Minp In Love: Dante’s PutLosopuy. By Kenelm Foster, O.P. 

(Aquinas Society Paper No. 25. Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.) 

In this paper Fr Foster has the ‘rather ambitious aim’ of defining 
Dante’s philosophy of love in relation to scholastic conceptions, by 
showing where precisely the emphasis falls in Dante’s personal inter- 
pretation from Convivio to Comedy. This delicate enquiry is conducted 
with the discriminating and precise knowledge that we should expect. 
Fr Foster does not attempt to define how far Dante was a Thomist, 
neo-Platonist or Averroist, yet assumes that he was equally whatever 
he was in the Convivio and the Comedy, and treats both of them and the 
Monarchy as consistent with each other and themselves. Beatrice, he 
says, is ‘essentially the same ideal wisdom whom we met in the Con- 
vivio’. But it is questionable whether Dante would have distinguished 
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in the Comedy between the goodness and the beauty of poetry, as he 
does in the Convivio, or admitted in the Comedy that “each part of man 
has its own goodness’ since according to Purg. 4, 5-6; 25, 72-5 the 
rational soul takes into itself all the lower ‘souls’, and Dante seems to 
repudiate an error, presumably his own in the Convivio. There is of 
course much that is common to the Convivio and the Comedy. If Dante 
emerges as orthodox, it is acknowledged that ‘his theory of grace, if 
theory it can be called’ is his weak point. Dante, however, was not 
‘technically a philosopher’: he came to philosophy late when he was a 
poet of already seven years’ standing pe even fame, and he was always 
impassioned rather than methodically impartial. His emphasis is on the 
subjective act of the ‘spiritual union’ that is love, and on the joy of the 
soul’s returning to the divine joy which caused it. Dante can move, in 
the Comedy at least, with clarity and firmness amid these high abstrac- 
tions. Fr Koster promises further papers on the more concrete applica- 
tion of Dante’s ‘central insight’ to justice, free-will and the limits of 
poetic expression. Perhaps he will drop the horrid word ‘finalise’ and 
see that ‘causal’ is not printed as ‘casual’. Coun Harvie 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY, VoL. I. THE SACRAMENTS. By John Canon 

McCarthy, p.p. (Browne and Nolan Ltd; 40s.) 

This book contains classified replies to practical questions which 
originally appeared in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record and now made 
available in a new form at the request of readers. Perhaps they did not 
expect the price to be so high. The title somewhat belies the subject- 
matter, a good deal of which more properly pertains to Canon Law. 
This first volume deals with problems connected with the sacraments; 
a second volume is concerned with principles and precepts. The 
solutions given are generally sound, and are supported ” good argu- 
ments and well-documented by reference to the latest rulings of the 
Holy See. In a book of this nature there are bound to be certain points 
about which all will not be in full agreement. The table of contents is 
‘well-classified and makes reference easy. | AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


THe Earty CurisTIAN FaTHERS. Edited and translated by Henry 
Bettenson. (Oxford University Press: London, Cumberlege; 16s.) 
Mr Bettenson has compiled an anthology from St Clement to St 

Athanasius. Perhaps every anthology must be personal, still it is to be 

regretted that Minucius Felix and Theophilus of Antioch and Methodius 

of Oiympus are all omitted since each was unique, and that St Justin is 
represented very inadequately. But Mr Bettenson’s translations are 
always lucid and his notes objective. Once again he has shown his 
freedom from any sectarian bias and once again he has introduced 

Christian classics to a public that might otherwise have stayed ignorant 

of their existence. 
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SILENCE IN Heaven. A Book of the Monastic Life, with text by Thomas 
Merton and ninety photographs. (Thames and Hudson; 35s.) 
Thomas Merton has become the most popular interpreter of the 

religious life to our generation, but hitherto he has told his own story 

—for even his studies of monastic history bear the special mark of his 

experience and of the streamlined oro has donllenel to record it. 

But Silence in Heaven is a book of photographs, mostly illustrating the 

daily monastic duties in Benedictine and Cistercian monasteries in 

France, and accompanied by texts from the Scriptures, the Rule of St 

Benedict and monastic writers. Thomas Merton’s contribution is a 

characteristic introduction to the monastic vocation in terms of 

‘entering into the hiddenness and silence of God’. 

The French edition of this book was prepared by the monks of La 
Pierre-qui-Vire, who explain in a Poe that the idea for it came 
from their observation of visitors to monasteries who invariably were 
impressed with the sacred silence of the monastic life. And so they 
chose ninety photographs from a possible thousand which might ho 
to give some indication of the secret springs of a life so so ike 
that of the contemporary world. The photographs are wholly admir- 
able, alike in choice of subject and in treatment. Here are no sensational 
snapshots with dramatic captions: rather, they record with calm and 
discretion the essential rhythm of the life of the cloister—showing the 
sweeping of a floor as “il as the singing of the Divine Office, empha- 
sizing the sacredness of things—bread and stone and clothes—and never 
needing to point a moral. And the reproduction of the photographs has 
a purity and grace that matches their theme. Silence in Heaven is a book 
for meditation, most eloquent as it is of the things of God. LE. 


CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE: STUDIES OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 

1050-1350. By Henri Daniel-Rops. (Dent; 42s.) 

This is a book which will soils appeal to all those who believe 
that there is such a thing as Catholic History. It has been admirably 
translated and has been written with imaginative enthusiasm. Many 
Catholics will wish that the historic role of the medieval church had 
been that described by Mr Daniel-Rops. 

Quite clearly the study is based on a very wide if perhaps slightly 
haphazard reading of primary sources. I have noted between thirty 
and forty factual errors, but most of these are trivial. If the reader 
should end with the impression that northern and central France is the 
Faith and that the Faith is northern and central France it must be 
stressed that this is never stated explicitly. Even those of us who believe 
that history can no more be Catholic or Protestant than can arithmetic 
or cooking will still appreciate Cathedral and Crusade as Catholic 
historical fiction of a high order. GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 
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To Tue Four Winps. By Clare Sheridan. (André Deutsch; 253.) 

‘I suppose I may call myself a diarist’, writes Mrs Sheridan at the 
beginning of her autobiography. She may indeed, and how very 
fortunate that she is a diarist. To The Four Winds has, appropriately, 
four divisions and never a dull moment in any of them; the ous 
domestic reminiscence, side-lights on world-famous political figures, 
Russia in the early days of the Revolution, travel in far-away places, 
the art of sculpture, reception into the Church; all these and much 
more are recorded with a fluency that induces a feeling of listening 
rather than of reading. It is a book that entertains and informs. It has, 
too, its touching moments of personal grief. Not at all surprisingly, it 
sometimes startles for this is the work of an original mind, of a creative 
artist, who has as much skill in the use of words as in the moulding 
of the clay which has brought her international fame as a sculptor. 

KreRAN MULVEY, O.P. 
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